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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Verses written in the Portico of the Temple of 
Liberty at Woburn Abbey, on placing before 
it the Statues of Locke and Erskine, in the 
Summer of 1835. 4to. pp. 39. 

To persons in our situation of life, pursuing 

the paths of Literature with constant and 

weary steps, often, indeed, resembling the pu- 
nishment of the tread-mill, where we toil 
without advancing, it is an object of mixed 
delight and envy to see the same ways made 
the favourite walks of those who can trace them 
among flowers, with leisure pace, and enjoying 
all the elegances and refinements they so 
abundantly produce. It is Woburn Abbey 
against the Literary Gazette Office; and even 

Moyes, who prints our weekly sheet, amid 

clatter, effort, and confusion, can make a 

holyday as he composes such “ Portico” poems ; 

and mechanics themselves exclaim, as the ma- 
chinery works, labor ipse voluptas ! 

We have been honoured with one of the 
fifty copies to which the Duke of Bedford has 
limited the impression of this (Mr. Wiffen’s) 
graceful production; and we have, conse- 
quently, the more gratification in laying a few 
extracts, from what can be so little known, 
before our readers. It opens with a glance at 
the empires of Babylon, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome, Imperial, then Papal, when 

** In her cloisters, Niegut 
Reigned—Ladye of the West!” 

Tarning to Britain, the bard sings, in pa- 

triotic strains, as follows :— 
«© 0, warned by some prophetic power, 
*T was then, divorced from bigot dread, 

To Britain, in auspicious hour, 
Truth—Science—Virtue—Freedom fled : 
And sages toiled, and patriots bled, 

Their sacred bowers unstained to keep, 

When the frenetic Spaniard hung 
Upon their steps, and howling flung 

His navies o’er the deep. 

On meek Religion’s stable base 
Their temperate rule they sought to build,— 

Not reckless of Athenian grace, 

Nor yet in Roman strength unskilled ; 
And though their scope not all fulfilled 

The structure of the social shrine, 

What British eye unmoved could view 
What Cranmer wrought, or Burleigh drew, 

T’ achieve the great design ! 

Hence, when again despotic pride 
Revived upon the regal stage, 

And, bidding Conscience be defied, 

Threw down Prescription’s angry gage, 
Ahme! with how sublime a rage 

Her champions to the challenge thronged,— 
The learn’d—the brave—the great—the good— 
And by the baptism of their blood, 

Th’ impressive strife prolonged !” 

This naturally introduces the family of 
Russell, and the immediate subject of the poem, 
the erection of the Portico and its sculptured 
ornaments. The tribute to Locke is worthy of 
the philosopher, and of his preserver in immortal 
marble, R. Westmacott :— 

“Tn simplest Art’s decorous stole, 
See Locke—Truth’s favourite pupil stand,— 
ra wg in faith, sincere of soul, 
The Style and tablets in his hand, 
Which, at thine own inspired command, 
y=! consigned, to gauge 
The darkness of the Stagyrite, 
And, loosing Reason, put to flight 
The phantoms of the age! 








How pure the’ expression! how benign 
The beauty of that studious face ! 
Composure lives in every line, 
Persuasive truth in every trace; 
Urged with a smile whose charm might grace 
An angel’s cheek,—as though ’twere given, 
When Strife from Tolerance took its birth, 
To blend with the disputes of earth, 
The charities of Heaven ! 


When ’gainst thy realms the Stuart fought, 
What mightier aid could champion bring, 
Than he who scaled the towers of Thought, 
And gave Opinion boundless wing, 
Unclipped by statesman, — or king,— 
Obsequious but to the rebuke 
Of Conscience on her judgment throne, 
Or edict to the mind made known 
From Inspiration’s book !” 


The picture of Erskine is also finely wrought: 
** As oft in Feeling’s full recoil, 
So stands the’ intrepid Erskine now, 

Gathering his soul up for the toil 
That knits his fixed and thoughtful brow,— 
Ere yet the pregnant lips avow 

The’ impassive arguments that swell 
In the vast ocean of his mind, 

Where Reason sits to loose, or bind 

The Passions in their cell. 

Or were it Mirth, or tragic Woe, 

He summoned to the proud debate, 

Or Honour for the patriot’s throe 
That throbbed to save a sinking state, 
Scorn, Wrath, or Sympathy, or Hate, 

His magic voice could none resist ; 

To chill—to rouse—to melt—to burn— 
Each strong Emotion came in turn, 

In turn to be dism 

Whilst as the glowing woof he wrought, 
Her flushing lights rich Fancy shed ; 

And all the gathering tribes of Thought 
Their ranks in rapid order spread,— 
Warriors, in whose heroic tread 

Were heard harmonious sounds—the cheer 
Of Faith—Hope’s charging trumpet-tones, 
And baffled Power's bewildered groans, 

And Triumph in the rear !” 


By these statues the poet enters the temple, 
and thus breathes his aspirations :— 
** Still may Philosophy and Law 

Thy balanced fabric well sustain,— 

Still with keen eye and reverent awe 
Keep watch before thy hallowed fane, 
Lest aught unholy or profane 

With Vandal foot the threshold win, 
To quench or dim thy vestal flame, 
Or from their pedestals of fame 

Smite down thy guests within!” 

These are busts of Charles Fox, Lord Grey, 
Lord Holland, Lord John Russell, &c.; on the 
latter of whom, most fervent benedictions are 
bestowed, and the most enthusiastic hopes 
lavished. The whole concludes with a prayer 
for universal peace, and that War may never 
again be allowed to cry havock, and desolate 
the earth. Being almost a private work, we 
refrain from saying more than that the com- 
position is classical and replete with noble 
sentiments — those not the least so in which 
Mr. Wiffen evinces his gratitude to the illus- 
trious race among whom he has found warm 
friends and constant patrons. 





Observations on the Duties on Paper. Pp. 38. 
Longman and Co. 

Tuat we should have such a pamphlet as this 

to notice at the present day, is not a little re- 

markable ; for, with all our boasted improve- 

ments in the art of legislation, it is indeed 

marvellous that the evils and the absurdities it 





exposes could, by possibility, have been suffered 
to exist so long. We will not enter into pane- 
gyric upon the great importance and the uni- 
versal usefulness of paper in all its various 
forms, from the statesman’s protocol or the 
lover's billet, to the rough parcel-wrapper or 
that of thinner fabric, destined 
to lie 

Beneath the bottom of a pie ; 

Or cowed out page by page, to wrap 

Up snuff or sweeties in a shap. 
Suffice it for our argument to affirm that this 
great manufacture involves no peculiar offence 
which should condemn it to fiscal oppression 
and merciless taxation. Yet so is it treated — 
the duties upon paper are exorbitant. The 
producers of other articles of trade and com- 
merce, in comparison with the paper-maker, 
are protected and favoured. The distiller of 
pernicious drinks, for instance, and the retailers 
of their commodities, are called upon to pay for 
no more than is consumed at a profit to them: 
not so the dealers in paper; they are heavily 
taxed on all that is produced, no matter whether 
its ultimate disposal is accompanied by gain or 
loss, or whether it is ever sold at all. It may 
be converted into books which end in lining 
trunks, as an immense number do; but still 
the same heavy excise is levied, and all the in- 
terests connected with these high experiments 
of mind are burdened and sacrificed. 

Then, as in all cases of ridiculous and unjust 
taxation, there grows up the system of frauds 
upon the revenue, on which the dishonest trader 
thrives and grows rich, while those who comply 
with the law are left to a fruitless competition, 
loss, and ruin. ‘ At present (says the writer) 
the duty on writing paper amounts to above 
25 per cent ad valorem ; on the paper used in 
printing of ordinary books, it is between 50 
and 60 per cent; and on brown, wrapping, and 
sheathing paper, it amounts to from 70 to 200 
per cent! The exorbitancy of such duties must 
strike every one. A merchant has a demand 
for a certain quantity of paper for his corre. 
spondence, books, &c., and might get it, were 
there no duty, for 100/.: what, then, is to be 
thought of the policy of imposing on it a duty 
of 257.2 But little as is the encouragement 
given to commerce by such a duty, it is still 
greater than that given to literature. An indi- 
vidual who has employed much time and labo- 
rious research in the composition of an import. 
ant work, is desirous to have it printed. If it 
be no part of the duty of government to encour- 
age such undertakings, it is, at all events, 
abundantly clear, that there is nothing in them 
that requires that they should be discouraged. 
This, however, is the principle, if we so call it, 
that has been for more than 120 years acted 
upon in this country. Paper is as necessary to 
the production of a book as food is to the sup- 
port of the human body ; and that paper govern- 
ment loads with an ad valorem duty of from 50 
to 60 per cent; making an author, or his pub- 
lisher, pay more than 300/. for paper, which, 
but for their interference, they might get for 
2007! Such is the encouragement given to the 
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best authors, such the way in which the soi- 
disant liberal legislature of England treated 
Robertson, Gibbon, and Scott. Inferior or less 
successful authors experience, as will be after- 
wards seen, still harsher treatment.” 

This is explained by the unequal sales of 
their works. Sometimes only a few copies are 
sold, and very frequently not enow to cover the 
cost: but the tax must be paid on all, and the 
prudent publisher has nothing for it but to 
calculate his averages on the general scale of 
his experience,* and lay the load as impartially 
as he can upon the authors, whether successful 
or unfortunate. This alone amounts to the 
prohibition of thousands of literary productions, 
and many of them of very considerable worth 
and merit. 

We shall not go at length into the wonder- 
fully absurd portion of the law which insists 
that all second class paper shall be “‘ made of 
old ropes or cordage only, without separating or 
extracting the pitch and tar:”’ it seems to be 
about as wise as would be an act of parliament 
to exclude coals from being employed in making 
fires, and declaring that fires should be made of 
filtering-stones only, without separating or ex- 
tracting the mud and water !! 

That these statutes should be repealed, is 
manifest to the meanest understanding ; and 
that any new scheme, if it did not do away 
with the duties altogether, ought to modify and 
reduce them, is demonstrated beyond a question 
by the author. On another point connected 
with the subject we also cordially agree with 
him. He states: 

“It has been said by some, that government 
should take off the stamp duty on newspapers 
rather than half the paper duty ; and that the 
increased amount of the duty on paper resulting 
from the greater sale of newspapers would make 
up for the loss of revenue derived from the 
stamps. But, is the gross injustice which the 

. paper duties inflict on the whole body of authors 
and publishers, and their pernicious influence 
over literature and science, to be continued, 
that a favour may be done to a particular class, 
that is not complaining, and is satisfied with 
the present arrangement of the duties? The 
stamp duty is a fair and equal tax, and entails 
no injustice on any one. A newspaper pro- 
prietor gets no stamps that he is not able to 
dispose of, and, consequently, pays no duty 
that is not subsequently repaid to him by the 
public. But such is very far indeed from being 
the case with the duty on paper used by authors 
and publishers. An individual believes he will 
be able to sell 1000 copies of a certain work, 
and he pays duty on the paper required to print 
that number ; but, instead of selling 1000, he 


* «* We are well assured (says the writer), by gentlemen 
of the greatest knowledge and experience as publishers, 
that on all moderately successful books, that is, on all 
books of which from 500 to 1000 copies are sold, thecharge, 
on account of the paper duty, must be at least more than 


sells only 250 copies, so that he must either pay 
the whole amount of duty on the other 750 co- 
pies out of his own pocket, or go to gaol. Go- 
vernment, like individuals, is bound to be just 
before it affects to be generous. After it has 
put an end to this flagrant injustice, by entirely 
repealing the paper duties, it may then, if it be 
so disposed, consider what boon it can confer on 
the newspaper proprietors.” 

But this involves much more momentous 
moral and political considerations than belong 
to a mere question of revenue; and sensibly is 
it said: — 

® No injurious consequences of any kind 
could result from the modification or total ab. 
olition of the duty on paper; but it is by no 
means certain that such will not result from 
the repeal of the stamp duty on newspapers. 
We know what the press is at present, but we 
do not know what it may be when the price of 
a daily paper is reduced to 3d. or 4d.; and 
when, consequently, the labouring classes will 
be the great buyers of newspapers, and those 
to whom they will be principally addressed. 
Much, no doubt, may be confided to the good 
sense, shrewdness, and capacity of the people 
of England, to appreciate the advantages they 
enjoy, and to detect the selfish sophistry of 
those who, to promote their own purposes, may 
seek to engage them in dangerous or revo- 
lutionary projects. But no dispassionate indi- 
vidual can deny, that by repealing the stamp 
duty, a considerable risk will be incurred ; and 
that, whether for the worse or for the better, 
the tone and character of the newspaper press 
will be materially changed. Opinions and theo- 
ries that have hitherto had but few declared 
advocates, will then be openly and boldly sup- 
ported. The filth that now circulates in ob- 
scure and muddy channels, will flow in large 
and copious streams all over the land. It is 
said, indeed, that it will be purified and refined 
by an infusion of sound constitutional doctrine; 
and this, it is to be hoped, will turn out to be 
the fact. Still, however, this is at best but a 
hypothetical statement. Doctrines injurious 
to the middle and upper classes, and inimical to 
the real and lasting interests of the public, 
cannot at present obtain much circulation; but 
the sphere over which they will shed their ma- 
lignant influence will be immeasurably in- 
creased by the repeal of the stamp duty; and 
it is by no means clear that other and more 
correct opinions will insinuate themselves into 
the same channels, or that they will neutralise 





or destroy the poison of the others.” 
As the pamphlet is within the reach of all| 
readers, and the matter is immediately to be 
brought under the consideration of parliament, 
we shall content ourselves with this brief notice, | 
and leave the result, which we think inevitable, | 
to the good sense of our legislators and govern- | 
ment. 








doubled, perhaps trebled, it being otherwise i 


for them to prosecute their business! In point ‘of fact, 
therefore, the duty upon such works as are sold at fair 
prices to the public, does not add from 50 to 60, but from 
100 to 180 per cent to the cost of the paper! In their evi- 
dence before the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, the 
paper manufacturers estimated that the duty makes an 
addition of from 1s. to 2s. 8d., or 1s. 10d. at a medium, to 
the price of a moderate-sized octavo volume, according to 
e number sold; and we believe that this statement is 
not beyond, but within the mark. This enhancing of 
the cost of books has very pernicious consequences, be- 
sides increasing their cost to the public. The booksellers 
are placed between Scyllaand Charybdis: and it is hardly 
possible for them to avoid the one without getting foul of 
theother. The addition they make to the price of books, 
to cover the duty, checks their sale, while, if they did not 
make such addition, they would be ruined. But it is all 
but impossible to hit the exact medium — to impose such 
an additional sum as will repay the duty neither more nor 
This is not done once in fifty instances; and, for 
obvious reasons, the most common error is to fix the price 
too high.” 





A Description of the Part of Devonshire border- 
ing on the Tamar and the Tavy, &c. &c. 
By Mrs. Bray, author of * Travels in Nor- 
mandy,”’ “ Fitz of Fitzford,” &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1836. Murray. 

Tus is, indeed, a book of variety, and justly 

does its accomplished author state, in her Pre. 

face: — 

“In the following work, difficult as it may 
be to please all tastes, the writer has endea- 
voured to furnish something that may suit each 
class of readers. For the historian and the 
antiquary, she has laboured with no small dili- 
gence; so that they may not have to complain 
that her work is wanting in substantial mat- 
ter. For the tourist, she has given descriptive 
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sketches from observations made on the spot, 
For those who are fond of biography, she has 
selected subjects which she hopes may be found 
of interest ; whilst the sketches of living cha. 
racters are drawn from her own acquaintance 
with them. For the lovers of poetry and ro. 
mance, she has given abundance of tales, stories 
superstitions, old customs, and traditions, pecu. 
liar to this delightful county. All these mat. 
ters she has endeavoured to introduce in q 
manner to give variety, and to relieve the more 
serious portions of the book ; so that if, now 
and then, the mere general reader should meet 
with a subject for which he has no relish, he 
has but to pass on a few pages, and he will 
then find that the volumes are not exclusively 
confined to subjects which, with the curious, 
or the historian, will probably be deemed of 
most import.” 

To what class or description of reader, then, 
can such a publication be unacceptable? We 
confess we are at a loss to point out any age or 
condition which may not reap entertainment 
and information from these pages ; nor do we 
think the worse of her that they exhibit a 
number of little personal and private feelings, 
which a more fastidious writer would have 
avoided, but which are not unamiable nor in. 
congenial adjuncts to the female character, 
At any rate, we are not Critics (though we 
rather think the exchange of compliments to. 
wards the Laureate, to whom the correspon. 
dence is addressed, too much in the be-Ros. 
ciussing style of former and exploded days)—we 
are not Critics enough, we repeat, to find fault 
with the pleasing whisperings of domestic en- 
joyments, and the family interchange of what 
taste and similar pursuits produce in literary 
cultivation ;—on the contrary, we would heartily 
wish to be on Dartmoor, taking our glass ad 
libitum, in that agreeable society, where — 

‘*T have heard my husband say, that the 
wine kept in the cellars of his father’s cottage 
on Dartmoor (for the late Mr. Bray built one 
there, and made large plantations near the 
magnificent river-scenery of the Cowsic) ac- 
quired a flavour that was truly surprising; 
and which, in a great degree, was considered 
to arise from the bottles being constantly in 
a damp state. This perpetual moisture upon 
them was wont to be called ‘ Dartmoor dew;’ 
and all who tasted the wine declared it to be 
finest flavoured of any they had ever drunk in 
England.” 

The first volume is almost entirely occupied 
with accounts of Dartmoor ; and treating of 
its most ancient antiquities, Mrs. Bray says:— 

‘¢ T may also add, that in pointing out to this 
neighbourhood in particular the connexion that 
really exists between the remains of British 
antiquity (so widely scattered on the moor) 
and the early history and manners of the first 
inhabitants of their country, it is to be hoped 
that a sufficient interest may be excited in 
favour of those vestiges, to check the unfeeling 
spoliation which has of late been so rapidly 
carried on. When we find on Dartmoor masses 
of granite, buried under the earth and resting 
upon its surface,—here lying close to the road, 
and there impeding the culture of its soil— 
surely it would be better to serve the purposes 
of commerce from sources like these, than to 
despoil (as they are now doing) the summits of 
its eminences, — of those very tors that give 
beauty and majesty to the desolation of the 
moor. The cairns,— the obelisks,—the circles, 
and the poor remains of British huts, might be 
permitted to last out their day, and to suffer 
trom no other assaults than those which are 
inevitable time and tempest ; and these are 
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enemies that will not pass over them in vain. 
Dartmoor has, indeed, been a field to the 
spoiler; and many of its most interesting me- 
morials have been destroyed within the last 
twenty or thirty years ; for, during those 

riods, vast walls of stones, piled loosely to- 
gether without cement, and extending, in every 
direction, for many miles, have been placed up 
as boundaries or inclosures for cattle. This 
great demand for stones caused the workmen 
to remove those which lay, as it were, ready to 
their hand; you may judge, therefore, what 
havoc it made with the circles, cairns, and 
cromlechs. Others — such as were straight 
and tall have been carried off (so the people 
of the moor tell me) to make rubbing-posts for 
cattle, a rubbing-post being sometimes called 
‘cows’ comfort ’ in Devon.” 

Of Wistman’s Wood (quere, Wiseman’s 
Wood #) a remarkable feature of the moor, we 
have the following :— 

“ The farmer, Hannaford, is our guide ; and, 
after having passed up and down hill, and over 
one of the boundary-walls, or inclosures, some 
of the stones of which he removes (and builds 
up again) to afford us an easier way of clamb- 
ering over it, we have managed, by jumping 
from rock to rock, in part to ford the river 
Dart, the waters not being so high as to pre- 
vent our doing so; till, at length, we come to 
one place so puzzling, so difficult, that our 
Herculean guide can see no other way of get- 
ting me over but that of taking me up, and 
putting me across with. as much ease and good 
will as Gulliver would have displayed in as- 
sisting the Queen of Lilliput in crossing a 
puddle. At last we are landed on the opposite 
bank, and there lies Wistman’s Wood, rocks 
and all, before us ;—an inviting object to cu- 
tiosity and speculation with those who love to 
indulge in visions of ‘ the olden time.’ The 
summit of the eminence cannot be seen on 
account of its steep ascent; and huge piles, 
mass on mass of granite blocks seem to rise and 
grow before us as we pace upwards towards the 
wood. Every step requires wary walking, 
since to stumble amidst such rocks, holes, and 
hollows, might be attended with an accident 
that would prevent all further investigation ; 
and the farmer says, ‘’Tis a wisht old place, 
sire enough, and full of adders as can be.’ 
This last communication somewhat cools my 
enthusiasm about Druid groves; but the 
farmer offers and supplies a speedy remedy — 
one, too, of most mystical origin, and not a 
little heathenish, being derived from the very 
Druids upon whose haunts we are about to 
intrude; for he transfers to my hand the 
ashen bough or sprig that he was carrying in 
his own, and initiates me, on the spot, into 
the pagan rites of charming adders, to render 
them harmless as the poorest worm that crawls 
upon the earth. He tells me that the moment 
I see an adder I have nothing to do but to 
draw a circle with an ash rod round it, and 
that the creature will never go out of it; nay, 
fa fire were kindled in the ring it would 
rather go into the fire itself than pass the 
ircle. He believed, also, that an animal 
bitten by this venomous reptile may be cured 
by having a kind of collar woven of ash-twigs 
suspended round his neck. He likewise men- 
tons having, a year or two ago, killed a very 
lange add 

er that had been tamed by the above 
‘arm, when he took fifteen young ones from 
its belly. To return to our expedition: these 
pPerstitions (as we pause a moment to take 
— before we continue the rough ascent) 
Pe the subject of our conversation; and 
* cannot help remarking how appropriate 





they are to the place of Druid antiquity, since 
the one may be traced to the serpent’s egg, 
and the other, very probably, to the virga 
divinatoria, or diviner’s rod. Indeed, all ma- 
gicians and sorcerers are described, from the 
earliest ages, as being armed with a wand or 
rod: we read of this, too, in the Bible, where 
the rods of the magicians were turned into 
serpents, and the rod of Moses, so transformed, 
swallowed them up. ‘That the Druids pro- 
fessed magical arts cannot be doubted, since 
Pliny calls that priesthood ‘ the magi of the Gauls 
and Britons;’ and of this island, he says, ‘magic 
is now so much practised in Britain, and with 
so many similar rites, that we cannot but come 
to the conclusion, that they immediately de- 
rived it from the magi of the Persians.’ The 
bard Taliesin thus speaks of the magic wand 
of the Druids: ‘ Were I to compose the 
strain, were I to sing, magic spells would 
spring, like those produced by the circle and 
wand of Twrch Trwyth.’ I think I have 
somewhere read, that the sophists of India, 
also, pretended to possess the power of charm- 
ing venomous reptiles; and there can be little 
doubt the art was long practised in Britain, 
since it has been supposed that the caduceus 
seen in the hand of Mercury had its origin in 
the British isles, where the Druids exercised 
the arts of charming serpents. And Toland, 
who, in his very learned work, has brought 
to light so much curious information respecting 
Druidism, informs us that, in the Lowlands of 
Scotland, many glass amulets were found which 
the people of that country called adder stanes. 
The Druids, we know, carried magic amulets 
about their persons; and it may also be re- 
marked, that the adder itself was held as a 
symbol of the Helio-arkite god, and, therefore, 
of his priest, who took his station on the sacred 
mount, or in the no less sacred Diluvian lake. 
Now, all these things considered, induce me to 
believe that, as Dartmoor must from the ear- 
liest times have been most prolific in vipers, 
the mode of charming them with an ashen 
wand, still retained by the peasantry of the 
moor, is nothing less than a vestige of the cus- 
toms of Druid antiquity.” 

From among the fairy legends of this locality, 
we select a characteristic specimen :— 

“ Two serving damsels of this place declared, 
as an excuse, perhaps, for spending more money 
than they ought upon finery, that the pixies 
were very kind to them, and would often drop 
silver for their pleasure into a bucket of fair 
water, which they placed for the accommodation 
of those little beings every night, in the chimney 
corner, before they went to bed. Once, how- 
ever, it was forgotten ; and the pixies, finding 
themselves disappointed by an empty bucket, 
whisked up stairs to the maids’ bed-room, 
popped through the key-hole, and began in a 
very audible tone to exclaim against the lazi- 
ness and neglect of the damsels. One of them 
who lay awake, and heard all this, jogged her 
fellow-servant, and proposed getting up imme- 
diately to repair the fault of omission: but the 
lazy girl, who liked not being disturbed out of 
a comfortable nap, pettishly declared, ‘ that, for 
her part, she would not stir out of bed to please 
all the pixies in Devonshire.’ The good-hu- 
moured damsel, however, got up, filled the 
bucket, and was rewarded by a handful of 
silver pennies found in it the next morning. 
But, ere that time had arrived, what was her 
alarm, as she crept towards the bed, to hear all 
the elves in high and stern debate, consulting 
as to what punishment should be inflicted on 
the lazy lass who would not stir for their plea- 
sure. Some proposed ‘ pinches, nips, and bobs,’ 





others to spoil her new cherry-coloured bonnet 
and ribands. One talked of sending her the 
toothach, another of giving her a red nose; but 
this last was voted a too severe and vindictive 
punishment for a pretty young woman. So, 
tempering mercy with justice, the pixies were 
kind enough to let her off with a lame leg, 
which was so to continue only for seven years, 
and was alone to be cured by a certain herb, 
growing on Dartmoor, whose long, and learned, 
and very difficult name, the elfin judge pro- 
nounced in a high and audible voice. It was a 
name of seven syllables, seven being also the 
number of years decreed for the chastisement. 
The good-natured maid, wishing to save her 
fellow-damsel so long a suffering, tried with 
might and main to bear in mind the name of 
this potent herb. She said it over and over 
again, tied a knot in her garter at every syl- 
lable, as a help to memory then very popular, 
and thought she had the word as sure as her 
own name; and very possibly felt much more 
anxious about retaining the one than the other. 
At length she dropped asleep, and did not wake 
till the morning. Now, whether her head 
might be like a sieve, that lets out as fast as it 
takes in, or if the over-exertion to remember 
might cause her to forget, cannot be deter- 
mined ; but certain it is, when she opened her 
eyes, she knew nothing at all about the matter, 
excepting that Molly was to go lame on her 
right leg for seven years, unless a herb with a 
strange name could be got to cure her. And 
lame she went for nearly the whole of that 
period. At length (it was about the end of 
the time), a merry, squint-eyed, queer-looking 
boy started up one fine summer day, just as 
she went to pluck a mushroom, and came 
tumbling, head over heels, towards her. He 
insisted on striking her leg with a plant which 
he held in his hand. From that moment she 
got well; and lame Molly, as a reward for her 
patience in suffering, became the best dancer in 
the whole town at the celebrated festivities of 
May-day on the green.” 

An example of congenial superstitions may 
be added :— 

‘¢ The cuckoo’s note was hailed by the British 
priesthood as the harbinger of the sacrifices of 
May Eve. With the Devonians the cuckoo is 
still an ominous bird; since, to hear him for 
the first time on the left hand —~as I did this 
year — is considered a marvellous sign of ill- 
luck. Some unlettered muse of our county has 
thus, truly enough, expressed his peculiarities 
in rhyme :— 

«In the month of April, 
He opens his bill; 
In the month of May, 
He singeth all day ; 
In the month of June, 
He alters his tune ; 


In the month of July, 
Away he doth fly.’ ” 


In good keeping, as artists say, is the annexed 
version of a custom apparently derived from the 
earliest Pagan rites :— 

“ One evening, about the end of harvest, I 
was riding out on my pony, attended by a 
servant who was born and bred a Devonian. 
We were passing near a field on the borders of 
Dartmoor, where the reapers were assembled. 
In a moment the pony started nearly from one 
side of the way to the other, so sudden came a 
shout from the field, which gave him this alarm. 
On my stopping to ask my servant what all 
that noise was about, he seemed surprised by 
the question, and said, ‘ It was only the people 
making their games, as they always did, to the 
spirit of the harvest.’ Such a reply was quite 
sufficient to induce me to stop immediately ; as 
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I felt certain here was to be observed some 
curious vestige of a most ancient superstition ; 
and I soon gained all the information I could 
wish to obtain upon the subject. The offering 
to the spirit of the harvest is thus made. When 
the reaping is finished, toward evening the 
labourers select some of the best ears of corn 
from the sheaves; these they tie together, and 
it is called the nack. Sometimes, as it was 
when I witnessed the custom, this nack is 
decorated with flowers, twisted in with the 
reed, which gives it a gay and fantastic appear- 
ance. The reapers then proceed to a high place 
(such, in fact, was the field on the side of a 
steep hill where I saw them), and there they go, 
to use their own words, to ‘ holla the nack.” 
The man who bears this offering stands in the 
midst, elevates it, whilst all the other labourers 
form themselves into a circle about him; each 
holds aloft his hook, and in a moment they all 
shout, as loud as they possibly can, these words, 
which I spell as I heard them pronounced, and 
I presume they are not to be found in any 
written record. ‘ Arnack, arnack, arnack, 
wehaven, wehaven, wehaven.’*—This is re- 
peated three several times; and the firkin is 
handed round between each shout, by way, I 
conclude, of libation. When the weather is 
fine, different parties of reapers, each stationed 
on some height, may be heard for miles round, 
shouting, as it were, in answer to each other. 
The evening I witnessed this ceremony, many 
women and children, some carrying boughs, 
and others having flowers in their caps, or in 
their hands, or in their bonnets, were seen, 
some dancing, others singing, whilst the men 
(whose exclamations so startled my pony) prac- 
tised the above rites in a ring. When we re- 
collect that, in order to do so, the reapers in- 
variably assemble on some high place, that they 
form themselves into a circle, whilst one of 
their party holds the offering of the finest ears 
of corn in the middle of the ring, can we for a 
moment doubt this custom is a vestige of 
Druidism ? The man s0 elevating the offering 
is, in all probability, no other than the succes- 
sor of the priest, whose duty it was to offer up 
the first and best fruits of the harvest to the 
goddess who fostered its increase, as his brother 
priests formed about him that circle which was 
held sacred in the forms and offices of religion ; 
and I cannot but conclude that we have not 
throughout the whole kingdom a more curious 
rite, derived from Pagan antiquity, than the 
one just mentioned that I witnessed on the bor. 
ders of Dartmoor.”’ 

We end with a piece of living ingenuity re- 
lative to the badger and fox :— 

*** A keen sportsman of this neighbourhood 
has made an ingenious use of the instincts of 
these two animals in order to stock his preserves 
with foxes. He tethers a badger to a suitable 
spot in his plantations, where he soon digs a 
convenient domicile ; the badger is then removed, 
and a young fox put in full possession of the 
kennel.’” 

(To be continued.) 


* «© A knack,’ says Fosbroke, ‘ is a curious kind of 
figure, hung up and kept till the next year.’ Thus we 
have in Shakespeare—‘ A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s 
cap.’ I venture, also, to consider that ‘ Wehaven’ is a cor- 
ruption of wee ane, a little one, or child. See Johns. Dic., 
wee. For this note, and the following, I am indebted to 
Mr. Bray. He suggests that Pixy may be derived either 
from pir or par, seme both, as these words have been 
confounded by no less a lexicographer than Johnson. Pix 
signifies ‘a little chest or box, in which the consecrated 
host is kept in Roman Catholic countries;’ and Pax ‘a 
sort of little image, a piece of bread, having the image of 
Christ upon the cross on it; which the people, before the 
Reformation, used to kiss after the service was ended, 
that ceremony being considered as a kiss of peace. ‘« Kiss 
the pax, and be quiet with your neighbours.’ Ch f 
Comedy of May Day (1611).’” 








The Devoted. By the Author of “ The Dis- 
inherited,” ‘‘Flirtation,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1836. Bentley. 

Ir was of Lady Charlotte Bury that Madame 
de Staél said, ‘I would give my genius for 
her beauty.” We are rarely content with 
our own portion, yet we doubt whether the 
beauty would have volunteered a similar ex- 
change. Still the lovely Scotchwoman has al- 
ways shewn an inclination for a share in the 
dominion of literature. That taste was not 
general as it is now, and Lady Charlotte has 
had the merit of setting an example to her 
class. Such taste should surely be encouraged. 
It is by our own efforts that we most truly 
measure those of others, and the exercise of 
the imagination has at once a humanising and 
an elevating influence. Lady Charlotte Bury 
has been often before the public, and the pre- 
sent work, like its predecessors, is marked by 
pure morality and graceful sentiment. It is 
the history of a beautiful and high-born heiress, 
who sacrifices all the heart’s keenest feelings 
to ambition, only to find their inefficiency. 
Her character is well drawn, as is that of her 
father, a vain, cold, narrow-minded man, who 
may be truly said ‘‘ to go through the cere- 
mony of existence.” The under part of the 
plot is de trop and unnatural, while the scenes 
in low life want vitality. We shall prefer 
taking “‘ two evenings ” from the heroine’s 
career. The first: 

*¢ Ball now succeeded to ball, breakfast to 
breakfast ; but the féte which was to supersede 
all others in magnificence was that for which 
the invitations were already gone forth to be 
given by Lord . Rumours were afloat that 
it was in honour of Lady Elizabeth ; for the 
marked attention of the host of House at 


the shrine of her beauty had not escaped the 


vigilant watchings of London society. When 
the well-taught servant announced, in a slow 
distinct whisper at the ear of Lord ——, Lord 
Altamont and Lady Elizabeth Delamere’s 
name, he turned quickly round from looking 
at a group of dancers, and holding out both 


his hands, one for the father and one for the; 


daughter, smiled graciously his welcome. Every 
one looked that way; and, as Lady Elizabeth 
passed the line of persons seated and standing 
in thick array, there was heard an involuntary 
murmur of * How gloriously handsome she 
is!’ Who that understands woman’s beauty 
does not know that even a handsome woman is 
at times twice as handsome as she is at others ? 
Who that is herself endowed with the gift of 
beauty has not experienced this, and occasion- 
ally felt imbued with a more than usual power 
of captivation ? That night Lady Elizabeth 
Delamere looked especially beautiful ; and as 
she walked proudly — too proudly, perhaps,— 
leaning on Lord Altamont’s arm, past the 
commonplace -looking rows of individuals who 
composed the mass of the assemblage, she left 
an impression of sublime beauty on the minds 
of those who had seen her, such as she herself 
would have deemed it fit that she should make. 
Her hair was plaited in many luxuriant plaits, 
forming coronals around her head; and she 
wore no ornament to mar the statue-like effect, 
save one precious gemmed pin that held her 
hair together. It had often been said Lady 
Elizabeth Delamere’s tresses were false, for few 
believed their luxuriance could be natural; and 
many who did would not, from envy, allow the 
fact. Lady Elizabeth waltzed with Lord ; 
and the perfect finish of her steps, together 
with the erectness and volant motion of ber 
figure, was the movement of an Atalante rather 
than the taught step of adancer: there was no 





leaning heavily on the shoulder of the unfor. 
tunate partner, no dragging his body out of 
the circle intended for dancing, but a perfect 
equipoise of the whole frame made her seem ty 
be flying through the air. In truth, she had 
not many competitors, for few women dance 
well, and still fewer men. Lady Elizabeth 
was pleased as she wheeled in mazy circles he. 
fore the assembled groups of gentlemen, who 
wearied not of admiring her. Once she stopped 
to breathe for a moment: a word from Lord 

, a proud smile from her, and again away 
they flew. Amongst those who had watched 
Iiady Elizabeth’s dancing, none did so with 
more interest than Lord Deloraine; for he 
had made up his mind to seek her hand jp 
marriage, and could not brook the idea of any 
one being a hindrance in his path. ‘ If Lord 

is in love with her,’ he said, ‘ and she 
inclined to listen to him (and all women haye 
been inclined to do so), I have no chance of 
securing either the lady herself or her fortune’ 
Lord Deloraine’s interest as well as admiration 
was blended in the scrutinising gaze with 
which he followed Lady Elizabeth’s movements 
during that memorable waltz ;—for memor. 
able it was, since its semembrance has out. 
lived so many gay London seasons, and people 
still say with asigh, ‘ Poor Lady Elizabeth! do 
you remember her waltzing at House ?’ ** 

“ Her sleep that night was restless and un. 
easy : she dreamed she saw her son in a cradle 
—the silver cradle in which he had been laid 
at his birth: but it was no longer silver, it was 
lead. She rose, and, putting her wrapping. 
gown quickly around her, went to her child's 
chamber ; it was sleeping the quiet, rosy sleep 
of innocence and health. ‘ Oh ! my lady, there 
is nothing to fear now, the first tooth is cut, 
said the nurse; ‘I am afraid your ladyship 
will catch cold ;’ and she allowed the nurse to 
persuade her to go to bed again. From that 
time the child appeared to strengthen daily, 
and to grow in health and beauty ; while she 
herself, once more the beauteous, rich, and 
adulated Lady Fitzarlington, plunged, as she 
said she would, into the full whirl of dissipa- 
tion—not one hour of the twenty-four, except 
those few given to sleep, were ever passed 
alone. Troops of friends—or friends so called, 
millions of adorers, idle parasites, interested 
retainers, swelled the pomp of her triumph; 
she had not a moment left for reflection. 

The second: ‘In the midst of this ine- 
briating atmosphere, Lady Fitzarlington’s steps 
were suddenly arrested. One night she was full- 
dressed for a royal ball; her brow glittered with 
gems, and roses fell in branches from her waist to 
her feet—she might be said to tread on flowers, 
and they were thornless: her doting parent 
bade her turn round before him that he might 
admire the airy grace, mingled with the com- 
manding grandeur of her step. ‘ Oh, my 
lady, my lady! —the child, the child!’ cried 
the nurse, running in. ‘ Gracious Heaven: 
what is the matter?’ The matter was 100 
soon known; the infant had fallen into fits. 
Dr. Philimore and others of the faculty stood 
round its cradle — every thing was attempted 
to save its life, but in vain: it died in . 
mother’s arms. Oh, the pang of that moment. 
The thoughtless may laugh, and the hardened 
not feel for such a sorrow ; but every mother 
who has a mother's heart will know what that 
rending agony is which shews the infant hope 
crushed in the bud. At the moment of de- 
lirium, of grief, the mother cries out, ‘ Why 
should my innocent child be destined to suffer 
30? What has it done to deserve such heavy 
wrath? Oh, if I could take its place!’ But 
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the decree had gone forth: the little spirit) nical, the principal in its accessories, both are}curious story be actual, or coloured, or in- 


sought its native sky. * Mr, St. Aubyn then 


becomes Marquess of Fitzarlington: he must} 


be duly apprised of this melancholy event,” said 
Lord Altamont. But, though he spoke thus, 
his whole frame trembled at this unexpected 
blow; and he experienced that the glory of his 
house was taken away ; neither was he devoid 
of a feeling of bitter regret as he turned to 
Ethel, and said, tremulously, ‘ I have no grand- 
child now.’ ” 

A cousin, as generous and as unselfish as it 
is possible for even woman’s nature to be, is 
the contrast to Lady Elizabeth. Still we con- 
fess that we feel rather discontented at her 
affectionate and beautiful nature being only 
rewarded with the ashes of a heart. 





The Tin Trumpet, or Heads and Tales. 
[Second notice: conclusion. ] 
TuouGH it is but a tiny thing, a tin trumpet, 
we must take another blow at it. It is lively, 
and reminds us (in more ways than one, as 
we shall shew at the close of this notice) of 
bygone days, when fairs were suffered, and 
children were permitted to be merry; i.e. be- 
fore the Schoolmaster strode abroad to make 
Utilitarians of four years old, and philosophers 
of five. In the chubby times of hoops and 
hop-scotch, when ** Tom Thumb” and ** Goody 
Two-Shoes’* were unproscribed nursery books, 
and the infant-ry of Britain were not trained 
with the gravity of Spaniards, a tin trumpet 
was equally noisy and agreeable to urchin 
ears and lips. But, blessed be the march 
of intellect and the spread of knowledge ! we 
have lived to see a ‘* talented’’ and practical 
epoch. A kite, now, is made to teach aéro- 
station and electricity ; a peg-top serves to il- 
lustrate mechanics ; a foot-ball, projectiles and, 
perhaps, geography; a skipping rope, geometry 
and the laws of motion; marbles, the fine arts; 
and cards and counters, astronomy and ethics. 
Moral philosophy may, for aught we know, be 
inculeated with a rattle, and physics with a 
drum ; and as we assert we are daily improving, 
wait but another lustre, and, 
Good heavens, how wise we shall be! 


As yet we are not wise enough to keep out of 
law, where the professors get the oyster and 
the disputants the shells : — 

“ Law (says Dr. Chatfield) — English — see 
Hocus Pocus, and Chicanery. The following 
character, Or rather sentence of condemnation, 
Was pronounced upon it, by one well acquainted 


|in the predicament of the rustic who could not 
see London for the houses. It has been in- 
vidiously said, that lawyers pass their time in 
taking advantage of their contemporaries; but, 
if we may credit the authority of Foote, they 
sometimes outwit the undertaker even after 
their death. That facetious person being once 
summoned into the country, by the relatives of 
a respectable practitioner, to whom he had been 
appointed executor, was asked what directions 
should be given respecting the funeral. * What 
may be your practice in the country,’ said the 
wag, ‘ I do not exactly know; but in London, 
when a lawyer dies, his body is disposed of in a 
very cheap and simple manner. We lock it up 
in a room over night, and by the next morning 
it has always totally disappeared. Whither it 
has been conveyed we cannot tell to a cer- 
tainty; but there is invariably such a strong 
smell of brimstone in the chamber, that we can 
form a shrewd guess at the character of the 
conveyancer.”” 

Liars is a term almost similar in sound. 
They are, says our author, * Verbal forgers— 
stiflers of truth, and murderers of fact. They 
will sometimes attempt to conceal their failing 
by affecting a scrupulous adherence to veracity. 

—, who rarely shamed the devil, once said of 

his friend, ‘ Jack is a good fellow, but it must 
be confessed he has his failings. 1 am sorry to 
isay so, but I will not tell a lie for any: man. 
Amicus Jack—sed magis amica veritas—I love 
my friend, but I love truth still more.” —‘* My 
dear B.,’ said a bystander, laying his hand 





upon his shoulder, * I never expected that you | 


would have preferred a perfect stranger to an 
old acquaintance.’ ’’ 

Another learned profession is thus pithily 
described :— 

*€ Medical-Practice. —Guessing at Nature’s 
intentions and wishes, and then endeavouring 
to substitute man’s.”’ (1). 

The third of the great pursuits of men, which 
adds divinity to law and physic, offers us an 
extract or two :—— 

* Missions — Religious. — An attempt to 
produce in distant and unenlightened nations, 
an uniformity of opinion on subjects upon 


vented; but, at any rate, si non vero e ben 
trovato :-— 

** Our minds are like certain drugs and per- 
fumes, which must be crushed before they 
evince their vigour, and put forth their virtues. 
Lundy Foot, the celebrated snuff manufacturer, 
originally kept a small tobacconist’s shop at 
‘Limerick. One night his house, which was 
‘uninsured, was burnt to the ground. As he 
contemplated the smoking ruins on the fol- 
| lowing morning in a state bordering on despair, 
some of the poor neighbours, groping among 
the embers for what they could find, stumbled 
upon several canisters of unconsumed but 
half-baked snuff, which they tried, and found it 
so grateful to their noses, that they loaded their 
waistcoat pockets with the spoil. Lundy Foot, 
roused from his stupor, at length imitated their 
example, and took a pinch of his own property, 
when he was instantly struck by the superior 
pungency and flavour it had acquired from the 
great heat to which it had been exposed. 
Treasuring up this valuable hint, he took 
another house in a place called Black Yard, 
and, preparing a large oven for the purpose, set 
diligently about the manufacture of that high- 
|dried commodity which soon became widely 
known as Black Yard snuff; a term subse- 
quently corrupted into the more familiar word 
—Blackguard. Lundy Foot, making his cus- 
tomers pay literally through the nose, raised 
the price of his production, took a larger house 
|in Dublin, and ultimately made a handsome 
| fortune by having been ruined.” 
Another anecdote is not new, but will bear 
| telling again :— 
| ‘* It is not generally known that names may 
! 
| be affected, and even completely changed, by 
the state of the weather. Such, however, is 
unquestionably the case. The late Mr. Suet, 
,the actor, going once to dine about twenty 
miles from London, and being only able to get 
an outside place on the coach, arrived in such 
a bedraggled state from an incessant rain, and 
so muffled up in great coats and pocket-hand- 
| kerchiefs, that his friend inquired, doubtingly, 
|* Are you Suet?’ No!’ replied the wag, 
|* I’m dripping !’”’ 


which the missionaries themselves are at fierce! The following is new to us :— 

and utter variance; thus submitting an Eu-| ‘ Ps and Qs.—The origin of the phrase 
ropean controversy of 1800 years to the decision |* Mind your Ps and Qs,” is not generally 
of a synod of savages. Where the missionary;known. In ale-houses, where chalk scores 
begins with civilising and reclaiming the people| were formerly marked upon the wall, or be- 
among whom he is cast, he cannot fail to im-| hind the door of the tap-room, it was cus- 
prove their temporal condition, and he is likely | tomary to put these initial letters at the head 





with his subject —the lecturer over the re- 
mains of the late Jeremy Bentham. In answer | 


to contribute to their spiritual welfare ; neither | of every man's account to shew the number of 
of which objects can be attained by the hasty | pints and quarts for which he was in arrears ; 


to the question, what is this boasted English | zealot, who commences by attempting to teach |and we may presume many a friendly rustic to 


law, which, as we have been told for ages, ren- | 
ders us the envy and admiration of surrounding | 
uations, he replies, ‘ he substantive part of it, | 
whether as written in books or expounded by | 
judges, a chaos, fathomless and boundless; the 
luge and monstrous mass being made up of 
Ketion, tautology, technicality, circuity, irre- 
gulavity, and inconsistency ; the administrative 
part of it, a system of exquisitely contrived 
chicanery ; a system made up of abuses; a 
‘ystem which constantly places the interest of 
the judicial minister in opposition to his duty ; 
80 places his interest in opposition to his duty, 
that in the very proportion in which it serves 
uls ends, it defeats the ends of justice.” * * * 

Re Lawyers—generally know too much of law 
») have a very clear perception of justice, just 
as divines are often too deeply read in theology 
0 appreciate the full grandeur and the proper 
tendencies of religion. Losing the abstract in 


the five points of Calvinism to barbarians un- 
able to count their five fingers. There is no 
reason to suppose that the rapid conversion of 
the whole world to Christianity forms any part 
of the scheme of Providence, since, in eighteen 
centuries, so little comparative progress has 
been made towards its accomplishment. * * 

** Moderation—Religious.—An unattainable 
medium, since the world seems to be divided 
between the enthusiastic and the indifferent, 
or those who have too much and those who 
have tov little devotion. One party make 
religion their business; the other make busi- 
ness their religion. Two commercial travellers 
meeting at an inn near Bristol, and conversing 
upon spiritual subjects, one asked the other 
if he belonged to the Wesleyan Methodists. 
‘ No,’ replied the man of business—*‘ What 
little I do in the religious way is in the Uni- 
tarian line.’” 





* concrete, the comprehensive in the tech- 


have tapped his neighbour on the shoulder 
when he was indulging too freely in his pota- 
| tions, and to have exclaimed, as he pointed to 
the score, ‘Giles! Giles! mind your Ps 
and Qs.’ When Toby, the learned pig, was in 
the zenith of his popularity, a theatrical wag, 
| who attended the performance, maliciously set 
| before him some peas; a temptation which the 
animal could not resist, and which immediately 
| occasioned him to lose his cue. The pig ex- 
|hibitor remonstrated with the author of the 
|mischief on the unfairness of what he had 
done, when he replied that his only wish was 
to see whether Toby knew his Ps from 
his Qs.” 

Puns, &c.—‘* Absurd as it was to expect a 
rational answer from T. H., I ventured to ask 
how it came that all our best poets were obliged 
to write prose? ‘ Because poet.y is prose- 
scribed,’ was his reply. ° ” = 





We are not aware whether the following 


& Quibble — Quirk Quiddet. — See Law 
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Proceedings. (2). ‘ True!’ cried a lady, when 
reproached with the inconsistent marriage she 
had made; ‘ I have often said I never would 
marry a parson, or a Scotchman, or a Presby- 
terian; but I never said I would not marry a 
Scotch Presbyterian parson. * " ” 

** A Coxcomb, not very remarkable for the 
acuteness of his feelings or his wit, wishing to 
banter a testy old gentleman, who had lately 
garnished his mouth with a complete set of 
false teeth, flippantly inquired, ‘ Well, my good 
sir! I have often heard you complain of your 
masticators — pray, when do you expect to be 
again troubled with the tooth-ach ?? ‘ When 
you have an affection of the heart, or a brain 
fever,’ was the reply. Not less ready and 
biting was the retort of the long-eared Irish- 
man, who, being banteringly asked,—‘ Paddy, 
my jewel! why don’t you get your ears 
cropped? They are too large for a man!’ re- 
plied, ‘ And yours are too small for an ass.’ * * 

“H.C , @ keen sportsman, provoked by 
a cockney horseman who had ridden over two 
of his hounds, could not forbear swearing at 
him for his awkwardness. ‘Sir!’ said the 
offender, drawing up both himself and his 
horse, and assuming a very consequential look, 
© I beg to inform you, that I did not come out 
here to be damned.’ * Why, then, sir, you 
may go home, and be damned” * * * 

** An empty-headed youth once boasted that 
he had been to two of the most celebrated 
schools in England. ‘ Sir,’ said a bystander, 
* you remind me of the calf that sucked two 
cows.’ ‘And what was the consequence ?” 
* Why, sir, he was a very great calf.’ * * * 

** Shooting the Long-Bow.—Stretching a fact 
till you have made it as long as you want it. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s tastes have de- 
scended to some of our modern nobility, for he 
tells us, in his autobiography, ‘ The exercises 
I chiefly used, and most recommended to my 
posterity, were, riding the great horse and 
fencing. I do much approve likewise of 
shooting in the long-bow.’ So does our in- 
genious contemporary, Lord G——, who never 
suffers himself to be outstripped in the mar- 
vellous. The Marquess of H had engaged 
the attention of a dinner-party, by stating that 
he had caught a pike, the day before, which 
weighed nineteen pounds. ‘ Pooh!’ cried Lord 
G ,* that is nothing to the salmon I hooked 
last week, which weighed fifty-six pounds.’ 
* Hang it,’ whispered the marquess to his 
neighbour, ‘I wish I could catch my pike 
again; I would add ten pounds to him di- 
rectly.’ ” 

Our next are rather more serious specimens: 

“ Posthumous Glory.—A revenue payable to 
our ghosts; an ignis fatuus; an exhalation 
arising from the ashes and corruption of the 
body; the glow-worm of the grave; a Jack-o’- 
lantern, of which a skeleton is the Jack, and 
the lantern a dark one; protracted oblivion ; 
the short twilight that survives the setting of 

‘the vital sun, and is presently quenched in the 
darkness of night. ‘ Ashes to ashes, and dust 
to dust,” may be said of our fame, as well as of 
our frame: one is buried very soon after the 
other. When the rattling earth is cast upon 
our coffin, it sends up a hollow sound, which, 
after a tew faint echoes, dies, and is buried in 
oblivious silence. That fleeting noise is our 
posthumous renown. Living glory is the ad- 
vantage of being known to those whom you don't 
know; posthumous glory is enjoying a cele. 
brity from which you can derive no enjoyment, 
and enabling every puppy in existence to feel 
his superiority over you by repeating the old 
dictum, that a living dog is better than a dead 


lion, or by quoting from Shakespeare —‘ I} 
like not such grinning honour as Sir Walter | 
hath !’ ° * bd 

** Scandal.—-What one half the world takes) 
a pleasure in inventing, and the other half in 
believing. - ° 7 | 

“ Snuff:—Dirt thrust up the nostrils with a, 
pig-like snort, as a sternutatory, which is not 
to be sneezed at. The moment he has thus, 
defeated his own object, the snuffling snuff-| 
taker becomes the slave of a habit, which lite- 
rally brings his nose to the grindstone. * * 

‘* Tomb.—A house built for a skeleton; a! 
dwelling of sculptured marble, provided for dust 
and corruption; a monument set up to perpe- 
tuate the memory of—-the forgotten. (3). * * | 

** Tongue.— The mysterious membrane that} 
turns thought into sound. (4). Drink is its 
oil —eating its drag-chain. ° ” ™ 

“ World—the.—A great inn, kept ina per-| 
petual bustle by arrivals and departures: by | 
the going away of those who have just paid} 
their bills (the debt of nature), and the coming 
of those who will soon have a similar account 
to settle: — Decessio pereuntium, et successio 
periturorum.”’ 

And the last, which is a playful though some- 
what touching and exceedingly appropriate 
termination to this pleasing miscellany :— 

* Youth—a magic lantern, that surrounds us| 
with illusions which excite pleasure, surprise, | 
and admiration, whatever be their nature. The 
old age of the sensual and the vicious is the 
same lantern without its magic—the glasses 
broken, and the illusions gone, while the ex-| 


expire, sheds a ghastly glare, not upon a fair 
tablecloth, full of jocund associations, but upon 
what appears to be a dismal shroud, prepared | 
to receive our remains. And now, gentle reader, 
or rather may I call you simple, if you have! 
waded through this strange farrago, here will I} 
| bring it to a close, hoping by its example the 
| better to impress upon you the pithy precept, | 
that all our follies and frivolities, all our crude 
and undigested notions, all our ‘* bald and dis-} 
jointed talk,” should, like this little volume, | 
terminate with— Youth.” 

A selection of peems conclude the volume, 
one of which we will also add as an example of 
the writer’s talent in that way. He shall not 
have to say that he was prose-scribed by the 
Literary Gazette.:— \ 


«© Musings in the Temple of Nature. 
Man can build nothing worthy of his Maker: 
From — Solomon’s stupendous fane, 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 
All, all are vain! 


The wondrous world which He himself created, 
Is the fit temple of creation’s Lord ; 

} There may his worship best be celebrated, 

And praises pour’d. 


Its altar—earth; its roof, the sky untainted; 
Sun, moon, and stars, the lamps that give it light, 
And clouds, by the celestial artist painted, 
Its pictures bright. 


Its choir, all vocal things, whose glad devotion, 
In one united hymn is heavenward sped, 
The thunder-peal, the winds, the deep-mouth’d ocean, 
Its organ dread. 


The face of nature, its God-written bible, 
Which all mankind may study and explore, 
While none can wrest, interpolate, or libel 
Its loving lore. 
Hence learn we that our Maker, whose affection 
Knows no distinction—suffers no recall, 
Sheds his impartial favour and protection 
Alike on all. 


Thus by divine example do we gather, 
That every race should love alike all others, 
Christian—Jew—Pagan, children of one Father, 
All, all are brothers, 


Conscience, heaven’s silent oracle, th’ assessor 
Of right and wrong in every human breast, 








Sternly condemns th’ impenitent transgressor 
To live unblest. 


The pious and the virtuous, tho’ assaulted 
a, fortune’s frown, or man’s unjust decrees, 
Still in their bosoms find a pure, exalted, 
Unfailing peace. 
Hence do we learn that harden’d vice is hateful, 
Since heaven pursues it with avenging rod, 
While goodness, self-rewarded, must be grateful 
To man and God, 
O thou most visible but unseen teacher, 
Whose finger writes its lessons on our sphere! 
O thou most audible, but unheard preacher! 
Whose sermons clear 
Are seen and read in all that thou performest, 
Wiit thou look down and bless, if, when I kneel, 
Apart from man-built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal? 
If in the temple thine own hand hath fashion'd, 
*Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or wood, 
I pour to thee, with thrilling heart empassion'd, 
My gratitude;— 
If in thy present miracles terrestrial, 
Mine eyes behold, wherever I have kneeled, 
New proofs of the futurity celestial 
To man revealed;— 
If, fearing Thee, I love thy whole creation, 
Keeping my bosom undefiled by guilt, 
Wilt thou receive and bless mine adoration? 
Thou wilt! Thou wilt! 
In our opening paragraph we have referred 
to a matter which it is now our duty to ex. 
plain. The author of the Tin Trumpet comes 
before us incognito as a Dr. Chatfield, attended 
by a sort of Merry Andrew, Timothy Harrison, 
Who the Doctor is we cannot tell; but if he is 
not Mr. James Smith, he is a most impudent 
plunderer of that gentleman; and if he is 
identical, we think he has acted rather disin. 
genuously with the public in these volumes. 
For it so happens, that, ten years ago, Mr. Col. 
burn published a work by ‘‘ One of the Au- 
thors of the Rejected Addresses,” entitled, 


hausted lamp, threatening every moment to|‘* Gaieties and Gravities,” and which ran 


through several editions, wherein is to be read, 
verbatim et literatim, many of the best things 
which adorn the Tin Trumpet !! In other cases 
the ideas are taken and enlarged upon ; but, for 
instance, in the foregoing quotations we have 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, and in the words “ dram,” 
“ yeal friend,” ‘‘ jealousy,” &c. &c. which 
were extracted in our last Gazette, the writer 
has presumed entirely on the forgetfulness of 
readers. These pithy and piquant brevities, and 
above a hundred more of the same kind, are 
pirated literally from ‘* Specimens of a Patent 
Pocket Dictionary,” (from p. 339 to 369, 
vol. i. of Gaieties and Gravities,) published in 
1826. Surely such things ought, in all fair 
performances, to be acknowledged : it is dis- 
reputable, if not dishonest, to foist them upon 
the world again as novelties. 





Power’s Impressions of America, §e. 

(Third notice: conclusion. ] a 
As by this time Mr. Power's work is i 
general circulation, we do not think it expe- 
dient to allot much more of our always too 
limited space for its * diffusion.” Our readers 
must, indeed, be pretty well able to appreciate 
the merits of the production; and what we 
shall add will be rather in the excess of our 
kindness than from the necessity for further 
illustration. We think the subjoined account 
of a rencontre when riding near Pittsburgh, 
is so peculiarly Power-ish, that we copy it with 
pleasure : — 

“© T pushed (says our author) for a near 
wood, from which I perceived smoke stealthily 
curling over the tree-tops; and, after a long 
threading of the thicket, stumbled upon @ little 
colony of charcoal-burners, the blackest and 
the merriest devils I ever met: they might 
have been Iroquois, or negroes, from yo 
colour; but the first reply I got to my bai 
rendered any inquiry as to country unmece- 
sary. ‘Hola! my friend,’ shouted I at the 
top of my voice, as a tall, half-naked being 
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stalked out of one of the huts, from which I 
was separated by a deep ravine; ‘ pray step 
this way for one moment.’ The man did as I 
desired, without a word ; a couple of attendant 
imps hanging on to the strings of his knees. 
‘]’m sorry to trouble you,’ I added, as he drew 
within easy speaking-distance ; ‘ but the fact 
is, Ihave lost my road, and fear to lose my 
dinner.” ‘I’ faith, thin, sir, if you’ll tell me 
whereabouts you lost the road I'll find you the 
dinner, and go and look for the road while 
you're atein’ it: with the blessing 0’ God, it 
will be the first road I seen since 1 ’ve bin this 
side o’ Pittsburg, to say the laste.’ ‘* Maybe 
you’ve seen a fine aisy-goin’ road betune Cork 
and Cove?’ I replied, in the same accent. 
‘ Maybe I hav’nt,’ grinned the pleased charcoal- 
burner, laughing from ear to ear. ‘ Och mur- 
der! you're the devil, sure! wasn’t it the last 
ten miles I ever toed of Irish ground? Long 
life to you, sir! wait till I call the wife. Molly 
ashtore, come out av id, for here’s a witch of a 
gintleman here. Jem, you robber, go and bid 
yourmammy stir herself and come here.’ Away 
ran Jem and his brother, or rather flew, for 
their feathers were fluttering in the air. I 
laughed immoderately, whilst my countryman, 
with the most puzzled air, exclaimed, ‘ Och 
murder, but it’s the quarest thing alive. Sure 
you must have know’d us?’ He was now 
joined by his wife and two or three others of the 
little family, who all appeared nearly of an age. 
Poor Molly, the mistress, looked weak and 
haggard, and told me she ‘ had the shakes on 
her for the last six months.’ She was affected 
to tears when her husband told her of my 
witchcraft, in knowing where they were from, 
and joined in begging that * I’d come round 
and take a bit o’ cake and a sup o’ spirits and 
water, to keep me from feelin’ faint till I got to 
mydinner.’ I requested, however, as my time 
was short, that one of the little ones might at 
once put me on the nearest track by which I 
would reach the bridge; and finding I would 
not accept their hospitality, the father of the 
family, attended by Jem, walked along with 
me to where a bridle-path led on to a waggon- 
track, which he desired me to pursue. Here I 
left my friendly countryman, and with a ¢ God 
send you safe home, sir!’ he turned to his 
own humble dwelling, to think with a full 
heart of that distant home my chance visit had 
recalled in all its freshness, and which, although 
he may never look to revisit, no son of poor 
Ireland ever forgets.” 

The Hudson scenery is described with great 
fervour and feeling ; a visit to Cooper's Town 
lake, and another to Trenton Falls, are also 
Interesting; and especially the latter, with a 
mournful story attached to it. Albany is dis- 
tinguished by a theatrical row ; Buffalo, by the 
sight of Seneca and Tuscavora Indians and 
the famed Niagara. Thence to Utica, on the 
Erie Canal, the striking details of which voyage 
We are sorry not to quote. 

_ At Nahant we have a good anecdote, and 
infer from it that something like Lynch’s law 
may sometimes be perfectly just. 

“The population is famous for industry, and 
for the summary mode with which they dis- 
pense justice amongst themselves on points of 
local polity affecting the general weal. One 
istance was fresh enough in memory to be 
talked of still. A townsman, returning from 
the banks with a cargo, passed a vessel in a 
sinking state, turning a blind eye to their 
Tepeated anxious signals. Contrary to all ex- 
cone the crippled bark, after being given 
Fi ost, reached the harbour, and the con- 
uct of the hard-hearted skipper was made 





public. He was seized instanter, triced up, 
served out with a dozen or two well told, 
covered with tar, clothed in feathers, and in 
this plight was carted about the boundaries of 
the township, having a label hung about his 
neck that described his crime and sentence in 
good set rhymes, which ran as follows :— 

* This here’s old John Hort, 

That for his hard heart 

Is tar-ed and feather-ed, 

And carry-ed in this cart.’ 
This occurs to me (observes our author) as 
being the best practical illustration of * poet- 
ical justice’ I ever heard of, and an example 
not likely to be lost upon a maritime people.” 

In the South Country, Mr. Power saw more 
of the Indians, Choctaws, Creeks, &c.; but we 
pass to New Orleans, where the French Theatre 
seems to be the model on which some of our 
London houses are now managed. 

“ The building (Mr. Power tells us) whereof 
this theatre forms a part only, is a very ex- 
tensive one, having as a part of its establish- 
ment a large ball-room, with supper-rooms 
attached ; and, in addition to this, a variety of 
hells, where gambling flourishes in full prac- 
tice, from the salon where the wealthy creole 
plays his five-hundred-dollar coup, to the ob- 
scure den where roulette does its work, with a 
pace slower but as sure, at the rate of half- 
dollar stakes. I have looked in on these places 
during the performances, and never without 
finding them full. Such establishments, ruin- 
ous and detestable under whatever guise or in 
whatsoever place they are permitted, become 
doubly dangerous when placed under the same 
roof and carried on in obvious connexion with 
what should be at all times an innocent re- 
creation, and which ought and might be one 
of a refined and moral tendency. The scenes 
of desperation and distress which gambling 
yearly gave rise to in this place amongst a 
people whose temperament is peculiarly ex- 
citable, coupled with a recent and _ terrible 
exposé, have at length roused the legislature 
of Louisiana to release themselves from the 
stigma of owing any portion of their revenue 
to a tax which legalised this worst species of 
robbery and assassination. This very session I 
had the gratification of seeing a bill brought 
into the house, and promptly carried through 
it, making gambling felony, and subjecting its 
followers to corresponding punishment. The 
French Theatre will henceforward, I hope for 
ever, be freed from the disgrace which such 
an association necessarily reflected upon the 
drama and all concerned with it.” 

Mr. Power, who ought to know what a 
king of diamonds can do, may hope so; but we 
can tell him that haunts of this infamous sort, 
and the habits to which they furnish the means 
of gratification, when once established, are not 
so easily counteracted or removed. Once put 
your theatres under the dominion of cheats, 
rufiians, and blackguards, and you may bid fare- 
well to the drama as well as to morals and the 
decencies of society. The following extract is 
worth adding as a sequel :— 

“The impunity with which professed gam- 
blers carry on their trade, and the course of 
crime consequent upon it, throughout these 
southern countries, is one of the most crying 
evils existing in this society. The legs are 
associated in gangs, have a system perfectly 
organised, and possess a large capital invested 
in this pursuit; they are seldom alone, always 
armed to the teeth, bound to sustain each 
other, and hold life at a pin’s fee. Upon the 
banks of these great waters they most com- 
monly rendezvous; and not a steam-boat stirs 





2 —— 

from any quarter, but one or more of the gang 
proceed on board, in some guise or other, 
according to the capability or appearance of 
the agent; thus every passenger’s business 
and means become known — no difficult matter 
amongst men whose nature is singularly simple 
and frank, and who are as prompt to detail 
their own affairs as they are curious to know 
those of their fellows — a little play carried on 
during the passage opens to the observant 
gambler the habits of his prey, chiefly the 
planters of the up-country. These planters 
arrive in New Orleans or some other entrepdt, 
settle with their agent or broker, and often 
receive very large sums in balance of the crop 
of the past season, or in advance upon the 
next, intended for the purchase of slaves, &c. 
Meantime the sharper is on the pigeon’s track ; 
the toils are spread abroad by the gang, some 
of whom inhabit the same hotel probably, 
drink at the same bar, or, it may be, occupy 
the same chamber ; thus, with nothing to do, 
and his naturally excitable mind fired by an 
addition of stimulant, if the victim escapes, it 
is by miracle. Hundreds are plundered yearly 
in this systematic way; nor, if at all trouble- 
some, does the affair end here; for these 
gamblers are no half-measure men; they have 
a ready specific to silence noisy pigeons, and 
are right prompt in applying it. No persons 
are better aware of the existence of this 
fraternity, and of its great influence all over 
these countries, than the people themselves ; 
but partly from custom, and more through 
fear, it is permitted to exist: a false feeling of 
honour also prevails, which interferes to pre- 
vent the plundered taking active measures lest 
their informing might be attributed to the cir- 
cumstance of their having lost alone. The 
limitless extent of thinly populated border 
facilitates escapes, even when the laws are 
awakened; whilst the funds of the community 
are always lavishly used to screen a comrade, 
and at the same time conceal the working of 
the system.” 

There is so much to be admired and remem- 
bered in Mr. Power's remarks on the actor’s 
life and his farewell to the American stage, 
that we shall quote it, and bid him in turn 
farewell, 

** On Friday (he says), May 28th, I acted for 
the last time in the States, and so ended at the 
Park, where I began, and as I began, to a 
crowded audience. But the merry faces as- 
sembled here were no longer unknown to me; 
I was on my début,a stranger amongst stranger’: 
I now felt myself surrounded by personal friends, 
and by an audience which had frankly wel- 
comed me; which had continued to cherish my 
efforts by increasing kindness and consideration, 
and which had now thronged here less perhaps 
to witness a performance so often repeated, than 
to take leave of an individual with whom the 
persons composing it had cultivated a close ac- 
quaintanceship, and for whose talent they had 
encouraged a preference. I am not of those 
who look upon the bond linking audience and 
actor as a mercenary contract, for the hours 
during which the latter yiélds his quantum of 
strength and spirit to the former for so much 
coin, and there isan end. Were I, unhappily, 
possessed by such a morbid feeling, I could no 
longer act, the spell would be broken. It is 
true, I might constrain bone and sinew to ad. 
minister to my mecessities, and continue to 
barter these with the public for bread ; but the 
inspiring spirit would be away, sunk past re- 
call. Severed from the sympathies of those it 
wrought for, it would cease to lighten upon 
the scene, which the power of enlisting those 
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sympathies alone redeems from contempt. But | 
it is not so, as every well-constituted mind will | 
avouch. Preference, and a constant expression | 
of favour from his auditory, necessarily beget a 

kind feeling in return: the actor is aware also 

that he is not always in a condition to fulfil his 

part of the bond; illness, low spirits, crosses, | 
losses, or any of * the thousand ills that flesh is | 
heir to,’ rob the mind of its elasticity, and the | 
body of its power; yet rarely does the disap- 
pointed auditor turn on the favourite and act 
the clamorous creditor. Even in very ex- 
treme cases, what a spirit of forbearance have 
we seen exhibited, what positive sympathy have 
we felt extended in our own time to cherished 
players! It is at such moments that, more ex- 
posed as he is to immediate censure, and more 
helpless than any other of the servants of the 
public, he also feels himself more especially, 
more kindly considered, and, if possessed of a 
kindly heart, cannot fail to be touched by the 
feeling. After illness or prolonged absence, too, 
it is in the electric burst of welcome, the en- 
thusiastically prolonged cheer of gratulation, 
and in the genuine pleasure sparkling from 
hundreds of uplifting ardent eyes, that the man 
who devotes himself to win the player’s meed 
receives his brief, his shadowy it may be, but 
his inspiring triumph, accompanied by the as- 
surance that he is closely linked with the 
kindest feelings of those who for the scene are 
subject to his thrall. And when at length the 
hour of farewell comes, it is in the anxious 
pause, the breathless attention, yet more im- 
pressive than all other species of homage, that 
‘the poor player,’ about to be * heard no 
more,’ reads the assurance that on the many 
young fresh hearts now subject to his art he 
has indelibly engraven his name, often to be 
pleasantly recalled in after hours, perhaps of 
pain and worldly care. It is in the hope of 
gaining this living record he seeks consolation 
for the absence of all other less perishable fame : 
expecting, hoping nothing from posterity, he 
has a stronger claim upon the kindness of his 
contemporaries, for whom alone he lives, and 
the feeling is reciprocal: hence it is that these 
repay him with a superabundance of present 
regard, to soften to him the consciousness of 
the oblivion to which his memory is inevitably 
consigned, however great his genius, and how- 
ever ardent his longings ‘ after immortality.’ ” 

These reflections do much credit to the head 
and heart of the pleasant friend and companion 
with whom we have travelled through three 
Gazettes, that we shall not injure their ‘* Im- 
pression” by any comment, nor even by going 
to Canada with the writer. 

In conclusion we shall only say, that, having 
seen much of the world and of life, Mr. Power 
possessed the capacity requisite for making a 
fair estimate of America and the Americans ; 
that he has displayed a lively and observant 
talent in gathering information; and that he 
has given the results to both countries in a tone 
and spirit which cannot be too highly appreciated 
nor too sedulously cultivated by the natives of 
both. 





Wanderings in South America, §c. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. Third Edition. London, 
1836. B. Fellowes. 

A THIRD and a cheap edition of this work 

affords us an opportunity of saying a few words 

respecting its author, and our opinions ex- 
pressed on his first appearance before the 
public. We confess that our credulity was 
greatly startled by the ** nondescript’’ portrait 
of a wild man, or monkey, prefixed to it, by 





the story of usipg a cayman by way of steam- 


boat, and by other anecdotes and incidents | 
which seemed to us not only to beat Bruce, | 
but to out-munchausen Munchausen. Since | 
then, however, we have had occasion to modify 
our scepticism, and, from the information of 
parties acquainted with the regions visited by 
Mr. Waterton, to give our belief to many 
facts stated by that gentleman which we for- 
merly more than doubted. Being so convinced, | 
it is but candour and justice to make the ad- 
mission; at the same time that we still abjure 
the head of the nondescript, as a skin tampered | 
with and misrepresented. 

Having said so much, we shall merely add, | 
that the kindly and benevolent feelings which | 
pervade the work, as well as its very curious 
and amusing details, render it worthy of general 
acceptation ; and the lover of natural history 
in particular will find in it much of valuable 
information, with the best practical instruc- | 
tions for the preservation of specimens for the | 
cabinet and museum, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tales of the Glens; with Ballads and Songs, by the late : 
Joseph Grant. 12mo. pp. 288. (Edinburgh, Fraser and { 
Co.; London, Washbourne).—A biography of the authoris | 
prefixed to this volume by a brother bard and friend, Mr. 
Robert Nicoll, which, we regret to observe, is rather in | 
the «* Ercles’ vein ;” ecce signum :— | 

** When a poor man attempts to rise—attempts to shew | 
that there is no monopoly of genius, and that God hath | 
given as free and noble a soul to the lowly as to the great— | 

e is not only opposed by the keep-him-down-ism of the | 
class above him, but envy and scorn are but too often his | 
portion among his fellows. They do not like to see them- | 
selves outstripped by one whom they have reckoned no 
better than themselves, and, instead of encouraging, they 
damp his ardour, and grieve his heart with sneers, and 
cold, because envious, counsel. ‘The next class above him 
love not to see a man who has naught to boast of but a 
noble soul, no treasures save those of mind, presuming to 
take his place among them, and there is one universal 
shout of keep him down. * This upward struggle 
which poverty-struck genius has to endure—this struggle 
against prejudice, and envy, and misrepresentation, and 
want, has daunted many a mind, and discouraged many a 
heart, and has kept many a man formed to be a light to 
the world in poverty and darkness to the end of his days. 
Because of this, many a noble spirit hath concealed its 
own flame of brightness; many noble and free men, of 
whom the world was not worthy, have gone down into the 
grave with all the wisdom of their souls untold—have 
died, and made no sign.” 

The world is bad enough, but not quite so bad as this 
exaggerated view represents it. The following we take to 
be of the same mistaken character :—‘‘ The real knowledge 
which is attained, at even the best conducted educational 
institutions, is of very small amount; it relates to words, 
not things.” The premature death of poor Grant is an 
affecting picture: — 

** After his return to his father’s house, he gradually 
grew weaker and weaker, until death became certain. He 
met it as a man ayd a Christian—as one who had used his 
talent of gold, as not abusing it. Even when delirium 
came over his weakened spirit—when the soul spread its 
hidden mysteries before nen’s eyes, its imageries were of 
love, and light, and happiness, and joy. On the l4th of 
April, 1835, his mother, whom he loved tenderly, and who 
had never left the sick bed of her noble son, told him he 
was dying. He desired her to come near, and, referring 
her to the words of the Saviour (John xi. 26.), said, «1 
am going to leave this world and you, mother, but I shall 
never die—I am going home!’ and, withdrawing his hands 
from her neck, he slept ou earth, and his weary spirit was 
away to the better land it was worthy of, to sing its visions 
of purity and goodness before the throne of love-lighted 
Omnipotence.” And ‘let it be told,” adds the writer, in 
very taste, ‘* to Joseph Grant’s honour, in an age 
when those whom God hath blessed with the gift of song 
seem to think that it is given them to eulogise knaves, or 
make — for fools for their own petty personal advan- 
tage, till poetry has become a bye-word aud scoff, a name 
for all that is slavish and mean,” that he, of course, was 
not one of these. 

Grant was a true worshipper of better feelings, and had 
his sphere been enlarged, and his life prolonged, he would 
probably have reached a higher rank than circumstances 
allowed. As it is, the Tales of the Glen and other compo- 
sitions, though amiable and pleasing, are only calculated 
to excite personal and local admiration. 

A Treatise on the Law of Adulterine Bastardy, with a 
Report of the Banbury Case, and of all other Cases bearing 
upon the Subject, by Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G., Bar- 
rister at Law, 8vo. pp. 588. (London, Pickering.) —Like 
all the works of this author, the fruit of careful research 
and indefatigable zeal. The subject, though one of the 
first legal importance, has never been distinctly investi- 
gitet. nor the state of the law upon it laid. Sir Harris 

icolas has accomplished both objects, and produced a 


| 4to. 





systematic treatise which must ever be considered as of the 


highest authority. The cases cited contain a great deal of 
very curious matter. 

A Comparative View of the Form and Character of the 
English Race and Saddle Horse during the last and presen: 
centuries, illustrated by Eighteen Plates of Horses, to, 

p- 155. (London, Hookham.)— This in an interesting 
inquiry into the change which has been produced in our 
race and saddle horses, which by increasing structure has 
diminished certain powers of endurance. The portraits of 
celebrated animals during the last 120 years illustrate the 
subject; and the whole seems to be well entitled to the 
attention of breeders of almost every description of hone, 

The Guide to Knowledge, edited by W. Pinnock. Vol, {{], 
(London, Edwards.)—This third volume for 1435 
reflects great credit on the industry, judgment, and talent 
of its editor. Almost every article of its contents is 
amusing or instructive, and as a whole it may be advisedly 
put into the hands of the young, and circulated with ad. 
vantage ae the less informed classes; for to both jt 
will convey the knowledge of many things worthy of 
attention and remembrance. The maps are particularly 
well done by a clever process in printing. F 

Daniel's Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks interpreted by a 
Layman. Pp. 240. (London, Rivingtons.)—The author's 
historical views and calculations on this questio verate 
may be referred to by those who think that any new light 
can be thrown upon it, of which we confess we are very 
sceptical. Some of his arguments relative to the Jews 
are rather new and original. 

The State and Position of Western Australia, commonly 


| called the Swan River Settlement, by Capt. F.C. Irwin. 8vo, 


pp. 143. (London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This js 
a favourable view of the settlement, the author being of 
opinion that its early difficulties have been happily su- 
mounted, and that, by means which he points out, it 
must become a prosperous and flourishing colony. 

Peter Parley’s Tales of the Sea. (London, Tegg.)—A 
nice little book for little folks. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THE anniversary of this society was held on 
the 19th instant. The chair was taken by 
Mr. Lyell, the president, at one o'clock, aud 
the usual forms having been gone through, the 
secretaries read the reports of the council on 
the general state of the society, and of the 
auditors on the accounts for the past year. 
The president then announced that the Wol- 


i| laston medal had been awarded to M. Agassiz, 


of Neuchatel, for his work on Fossil Ich. 
thyology, and the sum of 25/., also from the 
Wollaston Donation Fund, to M. Deshayes, 
to promote his labours in fossil conchology. 
On presenting the medal to Mr. Broderip 
to transmit to his friend M. Agassiz, the pre- 
sident said, ‘* On a former occasion the pro- 
ceeds of the Donation Fund for one year were 
presented to the same distinguished naturalist 
to assist him in the publication of the early 
part of his great work, the importance of 
which was then only beginning to be known. 
It will ever be a subject of congratulation to 
us to have learned that this small pecuniary 
aid was not without its influence in accelerating 
the publication of his researches on fossil fishes, 
arriving, as it did, at a moment when the 
funds which could be appropriated for the 
undertaking were nearly exhausted. M. Agas- 
siz acknowledged at the time his obligation 
for a mark of sympathy and regard, received 
so unexpectedly from a foreign country, and 
which cheered and animated him to fresh 
exertions. You will have the kindness to 
quaint him that the council, in now awarding 
the medal, are desirous that he should possess 4 
lasting testimony of their esteem, and of the 
high sense which they entertain of the merit o! 
his scientific labours.” . 
The president then delivered the donation 
awarded to M. Deshayes to Mr. De la Beche, 
the foreign secretary, and in doing so, said, 
“ I beg you will express to M. Deshayes how 
highly we appreciate the services which he has 
already rendered to geology by his deseriptos 
of the fossil shells of the strata above the ¢ k, 
to which he has chiefly, though not exclusively; 
devoted his attention ; and we rejoice to hear 
that he is now engaged in the investigation W 
the fossil shells of the older formations. "¢ 
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are not ignorant that he has prosecuted his heat) is not affected by the magnet. At this| ornaments found at Quintin, in Brittany, men- 
scientific studies with zeal and enthusiasm heat Mr. Faraday found and shewed, that the| tioned two which exactly answered that descrip- 
under circumstances of considerable difficulty ; | iron had lost also its power of interfering be-| tion, found near Malpas, in Cheshire, and now 
and we trust that the notice now taken of his; tween one magnet and another; and that|in the possession of Sir P. Grey Egerton, who 
labours may encourage him to persevere in| when interposed, the magnetic influence passed | promised shortly to exhibit them to the So- 
devoting the powers of his mind, and his great \as undisturbedly through it as through copper, ciety. Mr. Kempe exhibited a bronze medal, 
acquirements, to a department of science so tin, air, water, or other non-magnetic bodies. | and an ancient brooch, found in the new street 
eminently subservient to the advancement of Hence hot iron is exactly like other metals in forming from Lothbury to London Wall ; both 
geology.” |this respect, provided its temperature be re-| these relics he considered to be of the four- 

Thanks were then voted to the retiring vice-| tained above a bright orange heat; if lowered | teenth century. The medal bore on one side 
presidents and members of the council, and on beneath that point, it resumes all its former a female head, crowned and royally robed ; on 
the balloting glasses having been duly closed, | magnetic power and relations. On proceeding | the other, the arms of Castile and Leon, quar- 
the scrutineers announced that the following to examine nickel, the same change was found | terly, with the date 1398. The diameter of 
gentlemen had been elected the officers of council to occur, but at a temperature very far below | the piece is 24 inches. Mr. Kempe considers 
for the ensuing year ;— President, C. Lyell, | that necessary for iron. The temperature of|it to be a medal of Catherine de Lancaster, 
Esq; Vice-Presidents, Rev. William Buck- boiling oil is quite sufficient to render nickel | daughter of John of Gaunt, and grand-daughter 
land, D.D., Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart., | un-magnetic; if cooled a little below that point | of Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile and Leon. 
M.P., George Bellas Greenough, Esq., and it becomes magnetic ; if raised above it, it loses | He observed, that it was a very early specimen 
Edward Turner, M.D. Secretaries, W. J.|the power, and so is exactly like iron in the| of the revival in Europe of the medallic science, 
Hamilton, Esy., Woodbine Parish, Esq. | general property, though requiring a particular |as the works of Vittore Pisano, who is con- 
Foreign Secretary, H. T. De la Beche, Esq.|and much lower temperature for the change. | sidered by numismatists to be the restorer of 
Treasurer, John Taylor, Esq. Council, F.| Mr. Faraday concludes that it is much more | the art, were not produced till the middle of 
Baily, Esq., W. J. Broderip, Esq., W. Clift, | philosophic to consider the metals as generally | the fifteenth century. He remarked on the 
Esq., Sir A. Crichton, M.D., W. H. Fitton, | magnetic, but requiring a certain temperature | internal evidence which attested the authen- 
M.D., H. Hallam, Esq., Robert Hutton, Esq., | for the developement of that state, which in the | ticity of the piece, which is hitherto unnoticed 








R. J. Murchison, Esq., Viscount Oxmantown, | greater number of cases is so low, that iron and | by writers on medals, and probably unique. 


J. F. Royle, Esq., Rev. Professor Sedgwick, 
Lieut. Col. Sykes, Henry Warburton, Esq., 
M.P., and Rev. W. Whewell. 

During the morning meeting and the ad- 
journed meeting in the evening, Mr. Lyell 
delivered his annual address, containing an 
obituary of those fellows, distinguished in geo- 
logical researches, who had died during the 
yeat ; and a review of the memoirs read before 
the society since the last anniversary. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Mar. Farapay on Magnetism as a general pro- 
perty of metals. Mr. Faraday introduced the 
subject by a few remarks on the process of 
generalisation and its importance to the na- 
tural philosopher. He then reviewed a few 
of the acknowledged general properties of the 
metals for the purpose of pointing out their 
limitation in some cases, their apparent dis- 
appearance and their inversion, as it were, in 
others, referring, at the same time, to the prin. 
ciples by which, when properly considered, 
these apparent anomalies became proofs of the 
general property. Finally, he stated his opin- 
ion that the metals generally possessed the 
property of becoming magnetic in the manner 
ofiron: not in that very feeble and uncertain 
degree which many persons admit with respect 
tw them in common with most other matter ; 
on the contrary, he concludes that at common 
temperatures none are magnetic but iron and 
nickel. In short, Mr. Faraday’s view is, that 
acertain temperature different for each metal 
is essential to its magnetic condition: that 
beneath these respective points of temperature 
each retains its magnetic capability ; but that 
above it they lose this power, just as in the 
case of liquefaction, each body has a particular 
temperature beneath which it is solid, and 
above which it loses that form. With the 
view of testing this opinion, Mr. Faraday, 
during the cold weather of last December, by 
the aid of liquid sulphurous acid, reduced many 
metals to the temperature of 60° or 70° Fabr. be- 
low zero, in hopes of finding that some one or 
other of them would assume the magnetic con- 
dition, but could not succeed. He was there- 
ore limited to experiments on the only two 
own magnetic metals, namely, iron and 
nickel, and found that the results were such 
% not to oppose, but rather to support his 
view. It is well known that iron at a certain 
high temperature (a white or bright orange 


jnickel have some peculiar relations in their | 
| . . | 
particles to that common and universal agent, | 
jelectricity, which are denied altogether to the | 


/ other metals. 
| 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Srr Joun Barrow in the chair.—A communi- 
cation from Lieut. Willsteed, On the coast of 
Arabia, was partly read. We postpone abstract | 
till the reading of the whole shall have been | 
| concluded. Capt. Maconochie informed the 
meeting, that communications on the subject | 
respecting a new expedition to explore the| 
north-west passage had been referred to the | 
committee; but no decision on the subject had 
yet been given. Letters warmly approving of 
the expedition were also read ; they were from 
the chairman, Sir John Franklin, and Capt. 
Beaufort. Members were proposed. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxrorD, February 17th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts.— Lord C. A. Hervey, Tri- 
nity College, fifth son of the Marquess of Bristol; the 
Hon. T. R. Keppel, Downing College, fifth son of the 
Earl of Albemarle; the Hon. P, Y. Saville, Trinity 
College, third son of the Earl of Mexborough. 

Bachelors of Arts. —W. H. Herring, R. L. Surtees, 
Trinity College; E. J. Walmesley, F. E. Tuson, St. 
John’s College; T. Chapman, F. Halhed, St. Peter's 
College; J. W. Chaloner, W. L. A. Parker, W. F. 
Smithe, Magdalen College; M. Hutton, Catharine Hall; 
J. Bluett, ‘T’. Sedger, Queen’s College; E. W. Foottil, 
A. Fullerton, Emmanuel College. 


Cambriper, Feb. 18th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts. — R. Williams, Oriel College, Grand 
Compounder; Rev. J. Hodgson, Queen’s College; Rev. 
R. Wood, Fellow, St. John’s College; Rev. M. W. 
Mayow, Student, Christ Church College. 
| Bachelors of Arts. — Fitz Roy Blachford, Brasennose 
College, Grand Compounder; W. N. R. Colborne, Christ 
Church College; J. Swaine, Wadham College; H. de 
Sausmarez, Fellow, Pembroke College, incorporated from 
, Caius College, Cambridge. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
|Lorp ABERDEEN in the chair.—Mr. Leathis 
exhibited casts of an ancient seal and an 
|Abraxas from Syria. Mr. Fisher communi- 
jcated a fac-simile copy of a charitable endow- 
}ment in the time of Henry VIII. for distribut- 
ing coals to the poor of Stratford. Mr. T. 
Lister Parker in a letter, after quoting the 
report of the proceedings of the Society in the 
last Number of the Literary Gazette, so far as 








jrelated to Mr. Dean’s description of the gold 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. 
Marylebone, 84 v.m. 
Mr. B. H. Smart on Public Oratory. 
British Architects, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday. 
Linnean, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 1 p.m.— 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday. 
Society of Arts, 74 p.m. 
Thursday. 
Royal Society, &4 vp.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
— Zoological, 3 p.m.—Islington, 8 p.m. 
Al. Bell, Esq. on Elocution, and three succeeding 
Thursdays. 
Western Literary, 84 p.o. 
Dr. Schmidt on Mineral Magnetism, and Thursday 
after. 
Friday. 
Royal Institution, 84 
Monthly Meeting. 
Saturday. 
Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m. 


yp. M. — Islington, 





PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 
{Fourth Notice. ] 

No. 224. Scene from Tom Jones. J. M. 
Wright.—There is not a picture in the gallery, 
of the class to which it belongs, that displays 
more talent, and more knowledge of all the 
essential qualities of art, particularly that of 
expression. The artist has chosen the point 
of time when Jenny Jones is undergoing the 
examination of Mrs. Deborah Wilkins and the 
gossips of the village. She has borne the 
taunts, gibes, and jeers, poured in on every side 
with the unflinching resolution of a stoic, until 
the homeliness of her features is touched upon: 
it is then, and only then, that she betrays the 
bitterness of her feelings. It is impossible to 
have told the story better, or to have given to 
the several characters more appropriately the 
emotions and passions of the occasion. The 
colouring is of a chaste and silvery tone, and 
reminds us much of that of David Teniers. 

No. 312. Nobili Donna. R. Rothwell, R.H.A. 

** What's in aname? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 
The quotation will serve for this, as well as for 
many other portrait-like works in the gallery. 
Beautiful as Mr. Rothwell’s subject is in fea- 
ture, and pure and clear in its colouring, the 
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picture certainly violates the rule prescribed by 
the Institution. 

No. 225. The Prodigal Son. W. Etty, R.A. 
—There is no age or clime in which this 
touching Scripture parable has not been found 
applicable. It has been treated by artists of 
every school, and, in some instances, il treated ; 
especially when the costume of the painter’s 
own dress has been substituted for the more 
simple habiliments of the period to which the 
subject belongs. We have seen a series of 
prints by a French artist, in which the story 
has been illustrated by figures in the court- 
dresses of the time of Louis XIV.! Mr. Etty 
has, of course, avoided any such error. His 
work possesses great pathos; and is coloured 
with his accustomed depth and solidity. 

No. 189. ** I have got a heart.” W.Kidd.— 
Illustrated by a young negro gambler, display- 
ing in triumph the ace of hearts; and one of 
the many productions that may be applied to 
“ teaching the young idea how to shoot.” In 
this view of it, it may serve as a card of intro- 
duction to all the dens and hells in the me- 
tropolis. As a work of art, it is brilliant in 
colour, effect, and contrast. 

No. 236. Summer; an Inn Door, with Tra- 
vellers. As well as No. 240. Figures Skaiting, 
** a deed without a name.” No one, however, 
need be ashamed of either of them. 

No. 275. The Petitioner. H. Pidding. — 
Whimsically represented by a rough dog, look- 
ing very solicitingly over the low hatch of a 
cottage-door at a boy who is eating his break- 
fast. As the commonest incident, well related, 
becomes interesting, so, in painting, good art, as 
in the present instance, gives character to an 
ordinary occurrence. 

No. 311. Porch of St. Paul’s. S.T. Ben- 
dixon.— Symbolical of the purity which ought 
to accompany the entrance of every temple de- 
dicated to the worship of the Deity. 

No. 241. The Travelling Jeweller. T. Web- 
ster. — Like all this artist’s works, carefully 
studied, and beautifully executed. The pur- 
chased ring is significant of what is to follow 
the Jew’s visit; and the fright of the child at 
the old man’s beard is well expressed. 

No. 427. The Fatal Meeting. J.R. Herbert. 
— How is it that we are so seldom able to con- 
gratulate this very able artist on his choice of a 
subject? Here are love and murder enough to 
satisfy the most morbid love of horrors ; but 
we should think that such a picture, skilfully 
composed and painted as it is, must stand little 
chance of finding a place in a parlour or draw- 
ing-room. In almost a similar manner are we 
constrained to speak of No. 408. The Lady 
Jane Grey going to Execution—A. Chisholm ; 
in which we think the talent of the artist is 
shewn rather than his taste. The circum- 
stances of that cold-blooded tragedy are too 
painful to be permanently presented to the 
mind.—No. 488. The Invalid. Miss Kearsley. 
Although it does not come exactly within the 
predicament of those which we have mentioned, 
is, nevertheless, a distressing subject; though 
beautifully painted. 

No. 456. Gulliver exhibited to the Brobdingnag 
Farmer. R. Redgrave.—Upon a very moderate 
scale, Mr. Redgrave has successfully accom- 
plished a difficult task, and that in a way as 
whimsical as just. The face of the astonished 
farmer, and still more the pen and ink, book, 
&c., serve as a scale by which to decrease the 
person of Gulliver, and give a clear and satis- 
factory idea of the subject; and the whole is 
thought and executed in a manner highly 
creditable to the artist. 

(To be continued.) 





MONUMENT TO GEORGE III. 


THE equestrian group by Mr. Wyatt, which is 
about to be erected to the memory of our late 
venerated sovereign, will, we trust, notwith- 
standing the mysterious act which impeded its 
completion*, yet be erected at the appointed 
date, the 4th of next June, a day for more than 
half a century consecrated by the British people 
to the expression of the warmest feelings of 
devoted loyalty and affection. Having taken an 
earnest part in the promotion of this design 
since it was first proposed to the country, we 
felt sincere regret at the ‘* untoward event” to 
which we have alluded, a regret much aug- 
mented by our admiration of the work, so far 
as the genius of the artist had conceived and 
executed it; and we join the more cordially in 
the hope that, by continued zeal and exertion, 
every remaining difficulty will be happily 
overcome. In order to stimulate that zeal 
and to encourage that exertion; and, also, 
to shew the public, however faintly and in- 
adequately it can be done by a wood-engraving 


* See advertisement explanatory ‘of these circumstances 
in this No. of our Journal. 
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on a sheet of printed paper, some ground for the 
enthusiastic admiration we entertain for this 
splendid production of art, we have caused a 
copy of the head of the horse, as finished, to 
be represented in the best manner we could, as 
an example of its extraordinary fire, and spirit, 
and beauty, and nature. To us it appears to 
be the perfection of animal life; and we de. 
clare that nothing of modern art nor of anti- 
quity, though comprising the noblest and 
purest of Grecian sculpture, can, in our judg. 
ment, compare with this glorious performance. 
We speak not, now, of the statue of his 
majesty (as many of his loving subjects re. 
member him, on his favourite charger at a 
review in Hyde Park), seated in his familiar 
costume and attitude ; except, that it is truth 
itself, and worthy of the rest of the composi. 
tion. Altogether, we hesitate not to pro. 
nounce the group to be an immortal honour to 
our national school of art, and, as such, even 
unblent with the strong emotions of gratitude 
|and patriotism inspired by its subject, most 
| _— of the deepest interest in every English 
ear 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Journal of the Fine Arts, No. I. 
Fletcher. 

NoTWITHSTANDING the many abortive at- 
tempts that have been made to establish a 
periodical publication exclusively devoted to the 
Fine Arts, another has just started under the 
above title. Besides an Introduction, it con- 
tains an extract “ From the Journal of an 
Artist,” describing some of the pictures in the 
Louvre; an essay ‘“*‘ On Modes of Study ;” 
another essay ‘‘ On the Beauty of the Human 
Countenance, with reference to Expression ;” 
and a notice of the works now exhibiting at 
the British Institution. We wish it success. 


Relfe and 


Alexander Chalmers. On Stone, by 

R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
We never saw a more perfect likeness than 
this. It is the good-humoured and gentle, at 
the same time the sagacious and intelligent 
individual, whose society we have so often en- 
joyed. It is the worthy man, and well-read 
scholar, whose pleasantry and fund of anecdote 
added new charms to his great information, 
and whose conversation was never otherwise 
than entertaining and instructive. We havea 
mournful satisfaction in looking upon the fea- 
tures so correctly preserved, and in having our 
recollection of so estimable a person 80 vividly 
recalled. 
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a 
The Royal DresdenGallery. Leipsic, Wunder: 
ndon, Schloss. 
«“AmonG the numerous treasures of art,” says 
the publisher, “ which dignify and adorn the 
capitals of Europe, the Royal Gallery of Paint- 
ings at Dresden has long and deservedly held 
the first rank. This extensive and classical 
collection, containing the choicest productions 
of the Italian and other schools, has attracted 
connoisseurs from all countries, and has given 
to Dresden a celebrity denied to cities of much 
higher pretensions; procuring for that city, 
solely from its patronage and love of the fine 
arts, the distinguishing appellation of the 
Second Florence.” 

From this collection a hundred pictures have 
been selected, and will be executed in litho- 
graphy, and published in parts, of four plates 
each, at regular intervals. We have seen the 
first part of this publication, consisting of “ The 
Madonna di S. Sisto,” by Raffaelle; a ‘* Land- 
scape,” by Berghen; ** The Temptation of 
Joseph,” by Cignani; and ‘“* Ganymede,” by 
Rembrandt. With the exception of the last, 
in which a piece of execrable taste occurs, they 
are fine subjects, especially the Raffaelle; and 
they are executed with great skill. 


Mr. John Reeve, as Marmaduke Magog, in 
the Drama of “‘The Wreck Ashore.” Painted 
by R. W. Buss; engraved by C. E. Wag- 
staff. A. Graves. 

Ir would have been difficult for Mr. Reeve to 
have selected an artist better qualified to depict 
the broad comicality of his theatrical counte- 
nance than Mr. Buss. The humorous artist 
has produced a highly humorous resemblance of 
the humorous actor, at the moment at which 
he is exclaiming, ‘‘ The Parish expects that 
every man this day will do his duty.” 


Perspective Rectified ; or, the Principles and 
Application Demonstrated. By Arthur Par- 


sey. 4dto. pp. 84. Longman and Co. 

Tuts treatise contains a new method for pro- 
ducing correct perspective drawings, without 
the use of vanishing points. As far as we are 
able to judge, Mr. Parsey has explained his 
theory very clearly; but we perfectly agree 
with him, that ‘* the knowledge necessary to 
understand perspective thoroughly must result 
from practical exercise, and depends on the 
diligence and intelligence of the student.” 


Scripture Meditation. Painted by G. Lance ; 
engraved by J. Scott. A. Graves. 

on Seam fine, simple, and unaf- 

ected, 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Popular Traditions of the Riesengebirge, 
(Mount of the Giants, in Silesia.) 
Riibezahl._No. IV. 


A TRAVELLER was laboriously crossing the 
mountain. At every step he was obliged to 
climb over a sharp ridge, or leap a ravine. He 
escaped from one danger only to fall into an- 
other, But, thanks to an old stick, which he 
held in his hand, he bravely triumphed over all 
obstacles. Arriving on the banks of a rapid 
‘orrent, “‘ How happy am I,” he exclaimed, 
placing his stick in the middle of the water, 
which flowed bubbling away,—‘* how happy am 
‘o retain this faithful companion of my 
travels, which has already rendered me so much 
‘ervice.” In saying these words, he endea- 
Youred to stride over the torrent, with the 
— of his stick. But the stick broke, 
sd our hero was plunged into the midst of 
stream. He got out, wet to the skin, 











and began to lament, not his mischance, but! 
the loss of his valuable stick. 


*‘ How shall I| rolling a wheel across the mountain. 


— 
A coachman was, not without difficulty, 
e 


descend all these sharp ridges, abandoned by| had just passed a hazardous place, when, over- 
my faithful supporter, by my old protector?” }come with fatigue, he leaned against a tree, 


“What are you complaining of ?” suddenly | 
exclaimed a hoarse voice. The traveller turned | 
his head, and saw a large and dark figure wrap- 


and fell asleep. Riibezahl assumed the shape 
of the wheel. 


The coachman, on awaking, 
wished to push it further ; but it resisted all his 


ped in a cloak. At first he was frightened ;| efforts, and would not budge from the spot. 
but, recovering himself, he related the immense| He succeeded, however, in detaching it from 


and irreparable loss which he had just expe-| 


rienced. ‘* And are there not on the moun- 
tain,” replied the giant, ‘‘ trees enough to 
furnish you with a thousand sticks for the one 
you have lost? Here, take mine.” At these 
words he went away, and began to walk with 
wide strides among the bushes. The further 


he went, the more his shape became gigantic. | 
He suddenly seemed to change into a fog, al-| 


lowed himself to be seen again at a great dis- 
tance, and finally vanished. ‘The traveller, 
consoled, renewed his journey. When he had 
advanced some steps, he found that his new 
stick was a little unwieldy to carry. Presently, 
he could not contrive to fix it on the stones; it 
continually slipped from his hands, and stuck 
in the bushes, and it cost him an infinity of 
trouble to recover it. Add to this, that it con- 
stantly became heavier. Our hero was not 
discouraged : forgetting that a stick is service- 
able only as a support, he grasped his by the 
middle, and carried it in such a manner that it 
did not again touch the earth; first with the 
left hand, then with the right hand, and at 
last, as its weight incessantly increased, with 
both hands. Thus loaded, he leaped with dif- 
ficulty from rock to rock, and slid down the 
precipices. He did not continue this mode of 
proceeding long ; and having made his shoulders 
ache by turns under this inconvenient burden, 
he placed it crosswise on his neck, throwing 
back his arms under it. Panting, and covered 
with perspiration, he went, in this way, over 
the roughest and most barren ground. At 
last he was no longer able to carry this club. 
Summoning all his strength, he set to work to 
trail it behind him; but any one would have 
supposed that it was taking root in the earth. 
More easily to obtain his object, he took it into 
his head to cross it astride. Suddenly the stick 
rose with him, and, taking flight, made im- 
petuous bounds in the air, above the rocks and 
abysses. A trembling seized the limbs of the 
unhappy traveller, and he clung convulsively 
to this new kind of steed. At length his speed 
slackened, the country became less desert, and 
the stick stopped in the midst of a forest of 
birch-trees. The poor devil threw it far from 
him, cursing it heartily, and asked himself if 
he had not been dreaming. At the same mo- 
ment he saw at his feet another stick, in which 
he recognised his old and faithful companion, 
such as it was before his fatal adventure. He 
joyfully seized it, and continued his way. The 
forest gradually became more open, the country 
assumed a smiling aspect, and our traveller 
beheld his own village at a distance. He did 
not entirely recover his spirits until he reached 
it. It seemed to him very extraordinary that 
his stick should be restored to him whole, well 
recollecting that he had snapped it; and he 
remained convinced that the figure which had 
appeared to him was that of the lord of the 
mountain. Several similar stories recurred to 
his memory; and he entertained no doubt that 
the stick, which had caused him so much alarm, 
was changed into a huge ingot of gold or silver. 
After a few hours’ rest, he returned to seek for 
the place where he had thrown it away. The 
place he found, but the wonderful stick he 
hever saw again. 


the tree, with which it appeared to be incor- 
porated, and began to assume an air of tri- 
umph ; when all at once it fell heavily to the 
ground, and no force could raise it again. 
The impatient coachman cursed and swore, 
but all in vain. At length, summoning all 
his strength, he determined to make a last 
effort, when the wheel on being touched stood 
as upright as himself, and began to run rapidly 
through the bushes. The coachman set off 
also in pursuit; aud observed with astonish- 
ment that the wheel rolled with equal facility 
in ascending and in descending. Was it far 
before him, it appeared to relax its speed ; and 
he doubled his pace in the hope of overtaking 
it. But, after having run for a long time, 
when, out of breath, he extended his arm to 
seize it, it fled anew with the greatest swift- 
ness. Thus travelled over hills and through 
vales the coachman and the wheel. At last 
the latter stood still; and when its pursuer 
caught and held it firmly, it suddenly elevated 
itself in the air, cleared an immense space at @ 
single bound, and fell with the coachman, 
harrassed by his adventure, on a dunghill 
before the door of our hero’s master. — Revue 
des Etats du Nord. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Iw the recently published life of Sir H. Davy 
(reviewed in our No. 995) the following note 
occurs : 

“ About this time (a short period before his 
death) he expressed,” says his brother and 
biographer, “ his views respecting the British 
Museum, pointing out some of its deficiencies, 
and suggesting a plan for its improvement. 
He had thought much on the subject, having 
been well acquainted with the establishment in 
his capacity of trustee, as President of the 
Royal Society ; on which account I think it 
right to give his sentiments, as they were 
written down from his dictation, with the hope 
that some of his hints may be followed, to the 
benefit of the museum. ‘The subject is intro- 
duced incidentally, in noticing the collections 
of the objects of natural history in America, in 
connexion with science in America and her 
men of science, in digression from the character 
of the late Dr. Woodhouse, who brought a letter 
of introduction to my brother, in 1804, from the 
venerable Priestley. ‘I believe no countt'y 
can be placed lower than our own in respect to 
collections in ancient art or modern science. 
A few liberal-minded patriotic men have done 
much by their private collections; and some 
particular institutions or colleges, by their pri- 
vate means, have afforded resources to scientific 
men ; but our national establishment, the Bri- 
tish Museum, is unworthy of a great people, 
and is even inferior to many of those belonging 
to second-rate states on the Continent: yet 
there have been considerable sums of money 
devoted to the objects of this collection, and it 
contains some choice marbles, and some inter- 
esting specimens in natural history; and far 
more might have been done with the sums 
voted for the purpose by parliament, had they 
been judiciously applied. When the British 
Museum was first established, in consequence 











of the bequest of Sir Hans Sloane, President of 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND — 





the Royal Society, of his splendid collections to|be preserved separate and distinct from the 
the country, the trustees were either great|other. ‘The sculpture must be judged by men 
officers of state, owing their situation to their| who have shewn their knowledge of taste with 
office, or some persons of science, art, and letters regard to this branch of the fine arts. The 
associated with them, elected by the principal | collection and arrangement of paintings must 
trustees. At first, the leading trustees of the! be trusted either to artists themselves, or to 
elected class were either distinguished members refined judges of the art. The geologist should 
of the Royal Society, or highly accomplished |have his department entirely to himself ; and 
noblemen and gentlemen, possessed of refined the mineralogist would not find even the pre- 
knowledge in art or profound knowledge in| sent treasures of the British Museum too ex- 
science. ‘The last scientific trustee elected was | tensive for much active labour, philosophical 
Mr. Henry Cavendish. Lately the elections! research, and even useful discovery in the va- 
have been almost entirely made from branches | riety of their arrangements and bearings ; and 
of the aristocracy, or gentlemen of some par-'a good geologist, by connecting the history of 
liamentary influence. The Archbishop of Can-|the specimens of inorganic nature with those 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker | of living animals, might open to the world a 
of the House of Commons, are considered as|number of curious and very extraordinary 
the really active members of the trust; and/truths. Then the libraries should be kept per- 
overpowered, as those great officers must be, fectly distinct from the other parts of the mu- 
with the religious, legal, and legislative affairs ,seum; and there should be at least four en- 
of the country, it cannot be supposed that they ‘lightened and literary men of ability, to take 
can have much leisure or much opportunity to | charge of these treasures, now made so magni- 
attend to the government or arrangement of ficent by the royal gift, and to lay them open to 
the national collections. All the officers of the | the public. It appears to me that the present 
museum, who ought to be either efficient libra- | is the best moment for attempting a radical and 
rians or curators of the house, used to be elected | fundamental change in every thing belonging 
in turns by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 'to this ancient, misapplied, and, I may almost 
the Speaker of the House of Commons; for the} say, useless institution. In every part of the 
late chancellor, Lord Eldon, always refused to | metropolis people are crying out for knowledge ; 
act as trustee, considering, probably, with great | they are searching for her even in corners and 
propriety, that he had other duties more essen-|bye-ways; and such is their desire for her, 
tial to his office to perform. It is not, there-| that they are disposed to seize her by illegiti- 
fore, to be wondered at, that amongst the cu-|mate means, if they cannot obtain her by fair 
rators, assistant-librarians, and sub-librarians, and just ones. This, then, is the moment to 
there should be found many persons taken from | give energy to their efforts, and for the legisla- 
the inferior departments of the church and of ture to sanction what reason has so long re- 
the public offices ; places abounding with re- | quired.’ ” 

spectable, well-educated men, but not the natu-; We have deemed it fitting to give general 
ral seminaries of either naturalists or of persons ,and popular diffusion to these observations, by 
of profound and refined taste in antiquities, | adopting them into our pages, at a time when 
collections of the works of art, and monuments |a committee has been appointed hy the House 
of the genius of the great people of antiquity.|of Commons to investigate and consider the 
If men of the highest distinction as to scientific |subject of this national establishment, every 
character had always occupied the most exalted , improvement in which would be a public bene- 
offices in the museum, either as curators of the | fit. 
collections, or as zoologists, ornithologists, en-| members: Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Ridley Colborne, 
tomologists, mineralogists, botanists, and super-| Mr. John Parker, Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Thornely, 
intendents of the ancient collections of sculp-|Sir P. Egerton, Mr. E. Denison, Mr. Comp- 
ture and painting ; and if the salaries of such |ton, Mr. Clay, Lord Stanley, Mr. Elphinstone, 
officers had been made respectable, and their; Mr. B. Baring, Mr. Pease, Mr. Hawse. Not 
rank a gratifying or enviable one, there would | having had as yet an opportunity of examining 
have been always a sufficient number of aspir- the Museum Evidence, we shall abstain from 
ants after such situations, and we should not offering any opinion on this matter ; but we 
have required the assistance of foreigners in | Shall not lose sight of it, and trust to be enabled 
that establishment which ought to be the natu-|very shortly to lay an impartial view of the 
ral school of our academies in science and art. | whole case before our readers. 
But, unfortunately, in England science is not | — 
the taste either of the court or of the govern- DRAMA. 
ment ; and what might be the most magnificent! Drury Lane.—The musical attempt on Sa- 
collection of the beauties and wonders of nature turday did not turn out well. There were a 





and art, formed from every quarter of the few excellent performances both vocal and in- | 


globe, and containing the most splendid monu- |strumental, but the whole was a medley which 
ments of the glory of the most powerful of the rather confused than gratified the auditor, and 
ancient nations of the earth, does, in fact, re-| many of the things were puerile and nonsen- 
present little more than a series of quaint col- sical. We will not refer to the antiquities 


lections in verti, where illustrations of the, whereof the memory of man hath no know- | 


history of medals and the most exquisite speci- ledge, and the imagination of Mr. Bochsa no 
mens of the bronzes of Magna Grecia are'touch. Since it was announced that ‘* all the 
found in the same room with the sledges and eminent singers in the kingdom” were to do 
dresses of the Esquimaux, the canoes, arms,! the choruses, they must have been very bad 
and dresses of the people of Australasia, and when the universal musical force of England 
the wildest ornaments invented either by the |could produce so little effect with them. But 
capricious or diseased fashions of folly in almost this is the bane of bill-made attractions: dis- 
every climate and age. Even the first and appointment is sure to be the issue. We did 
most perfect part of the marbles brought from , not, however, think it a vast recommendation 
Athens to enrich the hotel of Montague-house, | to the majority of the productions that they 
are out of place. There must be a general sys-| had never been performed before ; if they had 
tem of change in every thing belonging to this|been worthy of the public they would have 
institution, before there can be any system of been offered to it, and their very novelty was 
radical improvement, Each department mus¢|a presumptive proof of their inferiority.“ The 


The committee consists of the following | 


announcements are, indeed, truly ludicrous Spe. 
cimens of ignorance and a firm faith in the 
easy gulibility of John Bull. Ev. gr., we are 
learnedly assured, 

*« In the first ages, vocal music had the entire supremary 
over instrumental, particularly from the introduction oy 
Christianity to the end of the sixteenth century, Thus. 
many of the early compositions were deprived of those 
orchestral accompaniments with which the modem ear 
has been so long familiarised ; but to give a perfect ides 
of primitive music, the instrumental performers will 
only appear in the order wherein their respective instry. 
ments were first introduced into an orchestra,” 


In spite of all this, other music has super. 
seded the Ancient Records, and only a small 
portion of this much be-puffed and prodi. 
giously triumphant, entirely original and 
never-to-be-equalled entertainment, is now re. 
tained to vary the Lent evenings of Wednes. 
day and Friday. 

Covent Garden. —On Thursday, Joanna 
Baillie’s tragedy, The Separation, was pro. 
duced to a bumper house at this theatre. The 
whole plot turns on the discovery by Margaret 
(Miss H. Faucit), the wife of Garcio (C. Kem. 
| ble), after she has borne him a son, that her 
apparently brave and gallant lord is the mur. 
derer of her brother, by which he paved the 
way to their fatal marriage. The first three 
acts develope her suspicion of this terrible 
secret, divulged by a retainer on his death-bed, 
till it is confirmed by the confession of Garcio 
himself, in the only great scene of the play, 
where, intruding upon her bed-room, he finds 
her addressing terms of warm affection toa 
|miniature, which he fancies to be that of a 
| lover, till a glance at it shews him the features 
|of the murdered, and, conscience-stricken, he 
owns his crime. Here, in truth, the interest 
| of the tragedy ends: his separation, turning 
|hermit, and returning in the end to save his 
| lady’s castle from a fierce wooer, whom he slays, 
and is himself mortally hurt, is, in acting, 
isheer and superfluous melo-drame, though 
jadorned with high poetical beauties of lau- 
|guage. On the whole, we are of opinion, that 
la single incident, and the evolution of one 
| passion or emotion created by it, is insufficient 
for the structure of a five-act tragedy, where 
there are no interesting adjuncts, nor sub- 
|ordinate action, to engage the mind. Thus, 
| The Separation is meagre: a warm friend of 
| Garcio (Bennett), a coxcombical lover of Mar- 
| garet (Marquess of Tortona, Pritchard), and an 
| attached attendant (Sophera, Miss Wyndham), 
| affording all the little relief we have in these 
|respects. On the acting we must bestow great 
|praise. Miss Faucit portrayed the gradual 





s | working of doubt upon love in her bosom with 


{much truth ; and in the second and third acts, 
'where the situations allowed scope for tragic 
‘power, she was eminently impressive. Her 
falling senseless from the couch of her dead 
husband, was also original and fine. The 
|Garcio of Kemble, a very difficult part,— 
|wrestling with guilt, love, and contrition, 
|—was all that could be made of a cha- 
racter which could excite no sympathies, for 
jthere is nothing to redeem the murderer in 
‘his selfish affection for his wife and son. The 
lappearance of the latter in his nurse’s arms 
was rather ludicrous, and nearly finished the 
play; to which some other rather laughable 
effects, produced by the inferior actors, would, 
in better dramatic times, have effectually cone 
tributed. From this we should except (Miss 
Wyndham, who acted with much naivete and 
simplicity ; Mr. Bennett, though he had always 
to be a bluff soldier ; and Mr. Pritchard, in his 
Mercutio sort of part. The scenes between 
Garcio and his friend Rovani, we should notice, 
followed far too closely in imitation upon Othello 
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and Cassio. At the fall of the curtain the ap- 
plause greatly predominated, and the dead hero 
and heroine were absurdly whistled and cat- 
called forward to receive the sweet voices of the 
foolish among the audience. 

On Tuesday a comedietta called Marie, a 
Tale of the Pont Neuf, a good neighbour for 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, was produced, 
and is to be repeated. 

Adelphi. —A piece, called the Balance of 
Comfort, has been brought out with little of 
comfort to the audiences, and the balance en- 
tirely against the treasury. 

Victoria shut suddenly on Monday, as a pla- 
card announced, in consequence of a decision in 
Chancery. 

The Italian Opera, under all its difficulties 
and discouragements, is, we see, announced to 
open next Saturday with La Straniera, in which 
Signora Colleroni, Signor Winter, and Signor 
Cartagenova, make their first appearances. 
Some new dancers are also mentioned. 


Lenten Entertainments.—Among the Lenten 
entertainments, by which the theatres endea- 
your to profit, while the poor players undergo 
their usual season of privation, we have to 
notice Mr. C. H. Adams’ admirable course of 
lectures and illustrations of astronomy at the 
King’s Theatre. The practice of five years 
has enabled the lecturer greatly to improve his 
mechanical apparatus, and impart additional 
beauty and distinctness to his whole plan; 
which is, indeed, pre-eminently impressive and 
worthy of the attendance of the young, and 
even the more mature lovers of this sublime 
science. The late comet forms a prominent 
feature in the present course. 

At the Strand Theatre Mr. Lovell’s intro- 
ductory lecture was beautifully illustrated, and 
received with much applause. 

Mr. Love’s Ignes Fatui, at the London 
Tavern, was crowded, and, as usual, applauded 
to theecho. His transformations are wonder- 
fully quick, and his imitations equally cha- 
racteristic and humorous. He possesses great 
versatility and talent ; so much so, that we are 
glad to see him announced for the west end 
(i.e. St. James’s Theatre), on Fridays, where we 
are sure he will be very welcome. 





VARIETIES. 

Mr. Clint. — This admirable painter, espe- 
cially of dramatic subjects, has, we are inform- 
ed, returned his diploma of Associate Royal 
Academician to the Royal Academy, in disgust 
at having been passed over at the last, and 
several preceding, elections to the rank of R.A. 
—a distinction which a large portion of the 
publie will think due to his high and justly 
popular talents. 

Covent Garden Fund.—The anniversary of 
this excellent fund, on Friday, promises fair 
(especially in fair singers from the gallery, 
Miss Shireff and others) to prove a great at- 
traction to those who love the drama and its 
artists, and not the less when twice-blessed 
charity is companion to their efforts. Mr. 
Meadows, the new secretary, has been inde- 
fatigable. . 

Mr. Daniel Boileau, well known as the 
author of numerous elementary works on the 
French and German languages, favourably no- 
ticed in the Literary Gazette, we lament to 
hear, cut his own throat, on Monday evening, 
at the Royal Institution, and is now lying ina 
‘ery precarious state in St. George’s Hospital. 
Poor Boileau! An ingenious, well-meaning, 
inoffensive man, has long been in a state of 





destitution ; and last week his manuscripts, 
and a few articles of clothing (all he possessed !), 
were taken in execution for rent. This cir- | 
cumstance afflicted him much; and, being } 
bowed down with old age (between 70 and 80) | 
and poverty, hurried on the catastrophe, so | 
dreadfully indicative of extreme literary dis. | 
tress. 

Mr. Eliason’s Concert on Wednesday was | 
very fully attended, and the performances were | 
of an order, both from selection and execution, 


A translation of M. Thiers’ (the present Prime-mi- 
nister of France) History of the French Revolution is 
announced by Mr. Bentley, with Anecdotes from au- 
thentic sources, and illustrated by Views and Portraits. 

Lord Wharnclifte, the great-grandson of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, is the editor of the forthcoming edi- 
tion of her Correspondence, with many additional Let- 
ters, and the insertion of a multitude of passages hitherto 
suppressed. 

In the Press. 

The Solar Eclipse, or, the Two Almanacks; contain- 
ing more inquiries in Astronomy, by the Authoress 
of «* What is a Comet, papa?—The Lady’s and Gentle- 
man’s Oracle of Ton, by a Modern Exclusive, with Il- 
lustrations.— The Modern Brummell! interspersed with 


to give great delight to the auditory, whose Anecdotes of Distinguished Personages, and illustrated 


applause was frequent and unanimous. 

Piece of Plate.— We have been much grati- 
fied by the inspection, at Messrs. Harvey, 
Denton, and Co., of a beautiful piece of plate, 
intended to be presented to Lieut.-Colonel Ca- 
dogan of the Madras army, by the British 
Residents at Travancore, in testimony of their 
respect and esteem for his character as repre- 
sentative of the British government in that 
country. The design is a palm-tree issuing 
from the trunk of a decayed banyan, or ficus 
religiosa, round which are grouped the figures 
of a bishop of the Christians of St. Thomas ; a 
sepoy, or soldier of the Madras army; and a 
nair, or native of the superior order in Tra- 
vancore. ‘The whole is executed with great 
taste and elegance. 

New South Wales. — Recent accounts have 
been received of the exploratory expedition 
under Major Mitchell, with twenty-four men 
under his command, into the interior of this 
country. The party struck the Darling River 
about lat. 30° 40’, and found its waters still 
salt. They traced it up about three hundred 
miles, to lat. 32° 40’, and long. 142° 24’, the 
stream becoming sweet and transparent as they 
ascended. An unfortunate rencontre with the 
natives, three of whom were killed, prevented 
their further progress ; so that Captain Sturt’s 
conjecture, that the Darling formed a junction 
with the Murray, is still unconfirmed, though 
rendered more probable by these investiga- 
tions. Mr. Cunningham, the colonial botanist, 
was, we lament to say, slain by the blacks. 

Public Records._-The Committee of the 
House of Commons on the condition of our 
public records, and the proceedings of the com- 
missioners thereon, has commenced its sittings ; 
Mr. C. Butler being appointed chairman. 

New York Statistics.-By a late census it ap- 
pears that the population of 1830, viz. 1,918,608, 
had increased to 2,174,517 (1,102,658 males 
and 1,071,859 females, 82,319 male aliens, 
6821 paupers, and 42,836 persons of colour) ; 
or 255,909 souls in five years. 

Thunder Storm.— A violent and widely ex- 
tended thunder-storm traversed Westphalia on 
the morning of the 12th. The lightning struck 
several church-steeples at Groento, Greven, 
Wesel, Arnheim, and other places; and other- 
wise did much damage. 

Sir Walter Scott. — The Glasgow monument 
to Sir Walter Scott is to be erected in St. 
George’s Square, in that city. 

The King of Bavaria has gone in the Medea 
steam-frigate to visit the Plains of Troy, and 
Delos. 

A pearl is said to have been found in a peri- 
winkle ! — Hampshire Paper. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

ty We have to repeat that we cannot insert, as notices 
under our head of literary intelligence, advertisements of 
new publications or reprints; such, for example, as ‘* A 
Map of the Nerves of the Head,” &c. or, ** Observations 
on the Early ‘Treatment of the Deaf and Dumb.” 

Mr. Samouelle has announced a Second Edition of his 
Entomologist’s Useful Compendium, with considerable 
Alterations and Additions, and to appear in Monthly 
parts. 





by Seymour.— Pandora’s Magic Box, or, Lady’s Private 
| Note-Book; intended for the use of the Ladies of the 
19th century.—An Inquiry respecting the best manner of 
discharging the duty of Public Prayer, by W. Walford. 
|—-A new naval story, edited by Captain Marryat, and 
jentitled «* Rattlin the Reefer.”— History of Audley End, 
| with Notices of the Town and Parish of Saffron Walden, 
|by Lord Braybrooke. — A new and revised edition of 
i Naval History, with additional Notes, and a 
| Narrative of the Battle of Navarino; embellished by 
| Portraits of Naval Officers.~The author of ‘‘ A Year in 
Spain” (Lieut. Skidell) has a continuation of that work 
jin the press, entitled ** Spain Revisited.” 
LIst OF NEW BOOKS. 
List of the most Eminent Foreign Statesmen, Vol. IL, 
thy G. R. James, Esq. (forming Vol. LXXVI. of Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia), 12mo. 6s. bds. — Per- 
spective Rectified; or, the Principles and Application 
| Demonstrated, by A. Parsey, with 16 plates, 4to. 12s. 
cloth. — Introductory Grammar of Latin Language for 
Cheam School, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. — Art of Reading Greek ; 
jor, a Second Companion to Eton Greek Grammar, by 
j the Rev. R. Cole, 12mo. 5s, bds. — Plain Sermons, chiefly 


IL., 12mo. 5s. bds. —- The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and 
| Tales, by the late Paul Chatfield, M.D., 2 vols. post 8vo. 
|17. 1s. cloth.—Peter Parley’s Tales of the Sea, square, 
| 4s. Gd. bds. — Elements of Latin Grammar, by R. Hiley, 
| 12mo,. 2s. Gd. sheep. — First Annual Report of the Poor 

Law Commissioners, 2d edition, post &vo. 5s. cloth. 
— Library for the Young, ‘¢ The Elder Brother,” with 
wood-cuts, 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. — The Christian Visitor, 
by the Rev. W. Jowett, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. — Poetical 
Works of Charles Lamb, a new edit. f.cap, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Hughes’ Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s History of 
England, Vol L, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — Christian Responsi- 
bility, by Edward Eliot, 18mo. 3s. cloth—The Theory of 
Equilibrium, and the Motion of Fluids, by Thomas Web- 
ster, 8vo. 9s. cloth.—Wild Animals; their Nature, Habits, 
and Instincts, by Mary Roberts, 18mo. 3s. ¢d. cloth.—Dr. 
Ley on the Laryngismus Stridulus, and the Pathology of 
the nerves, with plates, $vo. . bds. — The Young 
Churchman’s Catechism, f.cap, 2s. sewed. — The Pastor's 
Daughter, being Part II. of ‘* Abbott's Fireside Piety,” 
18mo. 2d edit. 2s. cloth. — Essays on a Few Subjects of 
General Interest, with Scraps and Recollections, post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds.—Milton’s Poetical Works, with Memoir and 
6 plates, 8vo. 10s. bds. — The Assembled Commons, 1836, 
32mo. 5s. cloth.— Congregational Lectures, third series; 
The Christian Atonement, by the Rev. Josh. Gilbert, 
ivo. 10s. 6d. cloth.— The Devoted, by the Authoress of 
** The Disinherited,” &c., 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 11. 6d. bds. 
Fauna Boreali Americana (The Fishes), by Dr. Richard- 
son, 4to. with coloured plates, 1/. 10s. cloth.— Zion’s 
Traveller ; or, the Soul’s Progress to Heaven, by the late 
Rev. William Crawford, 32mo. 2s. cloth.—A full Abstract 
of the Highway Act, 5th and 6th Will. 4. cap. 50., with 
Notes, and a copious Index for the use of Surveyors and 
others, by Henry Clarke, Solicitor, Clerk to rhe Magis- 
trates of Langbaurgh East, in the North Riding of the 
County of York, and published at their request. 


4 i. Particular Occasions, by the Rev. F. W. Fowle, Vol. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 
February. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday-- 18 | From 31 to 29°96 to 3014 
Friday ----+ lf coos D6 oe 30°18 ++ 30°24 
Saturday -- core 1G oe 30°25 30°34 
Sunday: --- sees 13 «+ BE 30°26 30°11 
Monday | sees 29°94 ++ 2969 
Tuesday -- 23 | «ess o @ 29-63 ++ 29°56 
Wednesday seoe QL oe { 29°40 «+ 2916 

Prevailing winds, N. and S.W. Except the 18th, and 
two following days, generally cloudy, a little rain on 
the 22d, and evening of the 24th. 

Rain fallen, +125 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude -.-- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To “H.C.” we are fully engaged. 

We are sorry we cannot insert ‘‘ Lines on a Father's 
Grave” — good feelings do not always vent themselves in 
good poetry. 

The Royal Society is intended for our next Number. 

If our Parisian correspondent, as we presume from the 
letter, reads the Literary Gazette regularly, we beg to say 
that we have no access to any parties whom we could 
influence as desired. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 


Mall.—The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 


Pal 
the Works of British Artists, is open daily from ten in the morn- 
ing till tive in theevenin ng. 


1s,—C Is. 
WILLIAM. BARNARD, Keeper. 


QUESTRIAN STATUE of His late 
MAJESTY GEORGE III. 
The Committee appointed by the general body of Subscribers 
to carry the design for the tribute to the memory of our venerated 
— to 











OLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, 
INCLUDING 
A Library of Foreign Books, 
Classics, &c. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
92 FLEET STREET, 
ON TUESDAY, MARCH Ist, AND TWO 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 


Among which are— 
In Folio, Museum Worsleyanum, 2 vols.; Pugin and Heath's 
Paris, 2 vols. large paper; Locke's Works, 3 vols.; Boydell’s 





Monarch into effect, have d the 

work intrusted tothem. On the eve of completing their task, a 
calamitous event has caused them extreme mortification, and the 
artist employed severe loss and distress. The nature of this will 


; Cooke’s Hogarth; Dictionnaire de Bayle, 3 vols. 
In Quarto, Somers’ Tracts, 13 vols.; Sadler's State Papers, 
Svols.; Grose’s Antiquities, 8 vols. ; Scott's Commentary, 6 vols. ; : 
Webster's mare Ne by Barker, 2 vols.; Coxe’s Pelham Ad- 
ols.; (Euvres de Rousseau, 17 vols. And in 





be rv explained by the foll 4 


agr 

“ The Commi having th hly d the circum- 
stances of this distressing accident are ae convinced, that 
nothing that skill and activity could have effected has been left 
undone by Mr. Wyatt; and that, judging from the exquisite 
manner in which those parts of the work have been completed 
which are already perfected, there is every reason to believe the 
remaining part of the work would have been executed with equal 
talent and ability. We also feel it but just to Mr. Wyatt to say, 
that we are entirely convinced that the calamity which has oc- 
curred has been produced either by some unaccountable acci- 
dent, or by some malicious a the motive for which we do 
not pretend to assign or ascribe y person = particular.” 

Lor d'KENYON cs the Cha 
Feb. 13, 1836, r J. CAMPBELL, K. c.T, S., Hon. Sec. 

The Committee had pe guaranteed to the artist a larger 
sum than was vested in their names, and pledged themselves to 
do all that lay in their. power to increase the subscription to an 
amount more adequate to the class and extent of his labours; 
and his recent misfortune seems to them still further to entitle 
him to their best exertions and to public sympathy. The expe- 
diency of producing the single part, yet wanting, and completing 
the whole for erection, if possible, at the period originally ap- 
pointed, viz. the 4th of June, 1836, the knowledge that the fund 
in hand, or even that guaranteed (as just stated), is not one-half 
of the sum usually paid for similar monuments, and other con- 
siderations connected with the progress made by the artist, under 
many difficulties, and the loyal, patriotic, and grateful national 
feelings, which have accompanied that progress, ; will, they trust, 
tend to give efficacy to the subjoined resolution :— 

Resolved, 2, That an appeal be made to Subscribers in arrear, 
and to the Public, to enable the Committee to augment the Sub- 
scription and erect this Statue on the 4th of June next, — 
the auspices of the followi and Gent! w 
have consented to assist at the: ceremony, 

His Grace - Archbishop of The a Hon. Lord Viscount 

Canterbur: | Mel 
ee PN the Duke of Devon- i Right Hon. Lord Viscount 

s ire, G. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland, The Right Hon. Lord South. 








His Grace the Duke of North- The e Right Hon. Lord Montagu 
umberland, K.G e Right Hon. Lord Kenyon®* 
His Grae re Duke of ssi The — Hon. Lord Hill, 
cleuc 
The Most Noble the Marquess. The Right Hon. Lord Prudhoe 
of Lansdowne, K.G The Right Hon. Lord Wharn- 
The Most Noble the. Marquess _cliffe 
of Westminster The Right Hon. Lord Lynd- 
i — Hon. the Earl of hurst 
he — Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
The Tighe Hon. the Earl of , Bart. 
Mansfiel Sir aoe W. Ridley, Bart. 
The Right Hon. the Earl “ M.P, 
uiverpoo! Sir Fred. Trench, K.G.H. M. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Grey,| Sir John Campbell, K.C,T.S.® 
ohn Ramsbottom, | Esq. M.P,* 
The ‘Right Hon. the Earl of Colonel Gaitskell* 
Harewood | Andrew Drummond, Esq. 
or Right Hon. the Earl De William Jerdan, Eaq.* 


rey Charles Bleaden, Esq.* 
he ight Hon. the Earl of 
bad The C i 





P d by the Subscrib 
= into effect. 
Sir JOHN CAMPBELL, K.C.T.S. Hon. Secretary. 
Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Treasurers, 
Amount nee in the Names of the Committee, 
£3,130 43. 1d, 
Additional Subscriptions since received :— 
Messrs. Drummonds’. D. ens, 45 
Thebishs ofDurham £100 0 6|'The Rev. Dr. Richards 
G. Anguish, E see 2 20) At “SSSR ORR TO) 
jouthampton. 105 0 0/Cash.. 1l 
J. Dawkins, Esq.. 5 00C. Smith, Es 
H. Berens, Es 5 OO|R. Saunders, 
} are received at Messrs. Drummonds 3 


to carry the 


Sir “Claude Scott, Bart. and Co.'s; where any 
are d to be 





‘ORTHERN SOCIETY for the 
ENCOURAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS, LEEDS. 
Exhibitors and the Public are informed, that the Northern 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts will Open their 
Gallery on the Ist of May next; and that Works of Art will be 
received not later than the 15th of April. 
F, T. BILLAM, Hon, Sec. 
— of the apa Society, 
» Feb. 8th, 1836, 
Al nine to be a, “Directors of the Northern Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, Leeds. 


CHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education of 
2» craege: Peat oper 5 =~ ‘of Amateurs in the Theory 
and Practice rawing and Painting, possessing ever: uisite 
for the Study of the Human Figure, anatomically as cea as in 
the developement of its perfect beauty ; combining the Principles 
of Geometry, Perspective, and other Branches of the Fine Arts. 
Terms may be known, and beens and Studii seen, at No. 6 
Charlotte Street, B ner of S Street, 
A vacancy for | a ‘Pupil in the house. 








Octavo, Lodge’ 's Portraits, 12 vols.; Jerdan’s National Gallery, 
5 vols.; Sharpe’s Elegant Extracts, 18 vols. morocco; Anderson's | 
Poets, 13 vols.; Hallam'’s Middle Ages, 3 vols.; Dodsley’s Re- 
gister, J2 vols.; Gell’s Pompeiana, 2 vols.; Burns's Works, 
8 vols.; Milton’s Works, by Brydges, 6 vols.; Southey’s Book of 
the Church, 2 vols.; British Drama, 5 vols.; various Volumes of 
the Family and Entertaining Libraries; Scott's Novels, &c. 
May be basi and Catalogues (price is.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Mo and Val of every Description of 
“ Promacey| = for ae payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 





Books, Prints, Turning Lathes and 
Tools, Engravers’ Tables, &c. 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2d, 
At One o'Clock Precisely, 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS, 

The Valuable and Interesting Collection of Prints in the Port- 
folio; Books, and Books of Prints, Lathes, and Tools, of 
EDMUND TURRELL, Esq. Deceased, 

Member of the Society of Engineers. 

Consisting of 

A Large Assemblage of Portraits and Topographical Prints for | 
Illustration, and some by Old Masters; Topographical Works, | 
including 29 Copies of Wild’s Lincoln Cathedral; and Works on | 
Mechanism and General Literatyre; Lathes, Mandrils, and 
Engineers’ Tools and Tables, &c, 





Iso, 

A Small Collection of Prints, including 14, and a Duplicate of 
the Very Rare Set of Sir Philip Sidney's Funeral, by Lant, and 
some other Rarities; and a few Drawings by Hogarth, Stothard, 
and other Modern Artists. 

_ wey be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


and OTHERS.—To be disposed of on very nincatageuas 
terms, the Stock, Lease, Fixtures, and Goodwill, of the Brunswick 
Library, Judd Street, Brunswick Square, in consequence of the 
severe indisposition of the Proprietor. For particulars, apply on 
the Premises, 62 Judd Street. If by letter, post paid, to H. H. 


ROVIDENT LIFE-OFFICE, 


Regent Street. The Public are insufficiently acunuinted 
with the vast difference which there is in the various Offices for 
Life Insurance. The professions of all are pretty nearly equal, 
but their disparity in performance is immense. Nearly all now 
offer a participation in profits, in terms more or less vague; but 
as few of them make any profits, uncertainty in that respect is of 
little consequence, A more material question is, when the claim 
arises, will it be paid? or, if inconveniently large, will objections 
be sought for, and expensive litigations raised, to defeat it? or 
else, if after the contributions have been continued for a long 
series of years, and the Policy is drawing towards a claim, if from 
any accident the annual payment be omitted on the precise day, 
will the Managers take advantage of the omission, refuse t 
renew, annul the Policy, and seize on all the deposits asa lbar 
gain? Recent disclosures have shewn that the risk of the loss of 
aoe aeeennn in this way is greater than the risk insured 

against. 

It is, therefore, important to know that the security of the pub- 
lic in keeping up hate Policies is amply provided for in the 
following condition, which is peculiar to the Provident Life 
Office: —** If from any accident parties do not renew at the 
stated periods, they are entitled to repair the omission at any 
time within a aoe on the payment of a fine of 10s, per cent, and 
proof of health 

The Profits in the Provident are divided at the end of every 
seven years among the Members, in proportion to their respective 
contributions. These have gone on increasing since 1806, to 40 
per cent. Picorg, an eighteenth part of ip sce is taken by the 

ion of their advance and guarantee 
of a quarter 3 a million sterling, and their exoneration of the 
other Members from any loss. 

As the effeot of these divisions of profits, as additions to the 
Policies, may be better underst a few examples, the fol- 
lowing are extracted from the list <Echeine paid during the last 
year:— 








No. of 
Policy. 


Sums Amounts 


Insured. 


No. of 
Payments. 


Additions of 
rofits. 
































If any person who has insured his own Life in this Office die 
by suicide, duelling, or the hands of justice, his representatives 





may receive the full value which his Policy bore on the day pre 
vious_to the time of his death. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ce EN EE CPS SE EES 


ESIGNS for IRON and BRASS Wor 


in the Style ofthe i5th and 16th Centuries, consist; 
of 27 Plates of Locks, Keys, Bolts, Hinges, Brand-irons, Coffers, 


&c, &c. 
By A. W. PUGIN. 

Forming the Second Part to Pugin’s Gothic Furnitur 

cloth, price 2ls. eo royale, 

The Publishers take this opportunity to announce that th, 
Third and Last Part of Pugin’s Designs for Gold and Sily : 
Ornaments of the same period will be ready the lst of “Apa 

next. 

London: onan by Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS Day. 
RASER for MARCH, No. Lxxy, 


contains, price 2s, 6d. 

The Conquest of Ireland by = Anglo-Normans — M‘Vicary 
Balaam Box. Second erent "% The Pauper’s Funeral, 
No. II. C Syl Gallery of Literary Charac. 
ters, No. Ox with a full- reewey Portrait of the Rev, W. 1, 
Bowles—The Republics of the New World— Female Education 
and Modern Match-making —Sketches of Savage Life. No, 1}, 
Shaa-naan-dithit, or the Last of the Boéothics — Hebrew Tdyis. 
No. VII. The Bride. No. VIII. A Song of Loves—The Relic ues 
of Father Prout—My Acquaintance with the late Charles a 
thews — Operative Conservative Associations — Asinarii Scenici, 

Second Series. ‘ Paracelsus,” ‘ Philip van Artevelde,” « The 
Sister’ 's Tragedy,” «¢ The Dorias ;” — Orangeism versus Romanism 
—A Song. 

James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 

*,* The Second Edition of the January Number is now ready 
It has been reprinted to enable new Subscribers to commence 
the Volume, which began with the present year. The cost ig 
pep cis “crown socessas Ag 


EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, 
Improved by W. COURTHOPE, Esq. 
A New Edition (being the 2ist) will be published aaa days, 
including the New Peers, with their Arm 
Printing for Rivingtons; Longman “and Co. 3 Baldwin and Co,; 
and other Proprietors. 
Lately published, by the same Editor, 


Debrett’s Baronetage of England, price IL. bs. 5s. 





MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLIC ATIONS, 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s New Work, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
H E 4 Oo fT £ a 
By the Authoress of « The Disinherited,” 
* Flirtation,” &c, 
1s now ready. 


It. 
Memoirs of the Prince of the Peace 
(Don Manuel Godoy). 
Written by Himselt. 
d under the superi e of His Highness, from 
the original Manusc tipt, 
By Lieut.-Col, J. G. D'Esmenard. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 





II. 
New Historical Romance of the Sea. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ben Brace ; 
The Last of Nelson’s Agamemnons. 
y Captain Chamier, R.N. 
Author Ue "rhe Life of a Sailor,” &c. 


Iv. 
3 In 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, ” 
Impressions of America during the Years 


1833, 1834, and 1835. 
By Tyrone Power, Esq. 


2d edition, revised, with Additions, in 8 vols. 8vo. with 
i : ‘ortrait, ° 
Memoirs of Lieut-General Sir Thomas 
Picton, G.C. B. 
luding his C 
From the ce) in the possession 7 the Family, &c. 
By H. B. — Esq. 





The Guten, 


By the Author of « “a _ &c. 3 vols. 


The Monarchy of | the Middle Classes. 
By Henry L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. post 810. 


Also, by the same Author, 
2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


France, 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
VIIT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 ch istic Ill 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
By Frances Trollope, ‘ 
Author of “ Domestic Manners ofthe Americans,” &¢ 





4th edition, revised and corrected, 
Engiend and the English. 
By E. L. mops Esq. M.P. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


X. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, in 3 vols. smal! 86. 
with a Portrait of the Author, 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &e. 
By A. De Lamartine. 


XI. 
2d edition, gies and corrected, in 2 vols. Sto. 
wo Portraits, 
Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, and of his Times: 
y G. W. Cooke, Esq. 
nealnieen! Law, B.A. Uxon. 
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———————— 
Bound in cloth, 


i: GERMAN MANUAL for SELF- 


PHELM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKY. 
By Wilt @ vols. 2d edition, price 1/. 1s. 
h ith a Translation of all difficult 
en -_ Words and Phrases, 
9, The German Prose Reader (Undine). 


h an Engraving, price 54. 
_ The German Dramatic Reader, No. I. 
Deutschen Kleinstidter), price 4s. 
me The German Dramatic Reader, No. 2. 
2 » price 
peri Forni 3 and ‘Sarshalt ; 
eller, 30 Berners Street. Dublin: 
— Barrois, fils. 


P. Rolandi, Foreign Book- 
Milliken and Son. Paris: 


N’S MATHEM ATICS. __NEW EDITION. 
aimee 1, I. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, 
Cocpees for the Use of the Royal Military Academy. 
By CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D. &c. &c. 
The Elev enth Edition, with ag Corrections and Im- 


By OLINTHUS GREGORY, 1 $i D. F.R.A.S. &c. 
#,* The — volume includes “the Course to Mensuration 
nd Land wages wee erry 
Longman, Rees, and Co.; Cadell; J ichar 
_Binted for Longa Baldwin and Cradock; J., G., and 
F, Rivington; J. Booker; Harding and Co. ; ee and Dar- 
ton; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whittaker and Co,; J. Dun- 
can; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co Souter; W. H. Allen, 
aad ( Co.: _ Barling and Co., Edinburgh. 


In crown 8vo. price 4#. 


HE SCHOOLBOY:; A Poem. 
By THOMAS MAUDE, M. ms 
«It is replete with the best feelings, expressed in very har- 
monious metre. It is divided into two parts, the country and the 
town schools, both of which are treated with that mild enthusiasm 
that is to us so pleasing. ‘The frequent allusion of the author to 
the members of his family and to his personal friends is very grace- 
ful,and gives a stamp and a locality to his poem which we greatly 
admire.” —Metropolitan Magazine, Feb. 1 
« We have read this poem with med pleasure. It reflects 
the feelings natural to the subject, and carries on the interest of 
the season it describes with truth and pathos. The verse is very 
unaffected, and often recalls the melodious flow of Cowper and 
Thomson.” —Atlas, Feb. 14, 1836. 
London: Ziongmans | sce Orme, and Co. 





, 
FULL ABSTRACT ‘of the HIGHWAY 
ACT, 5th and 6th Wm. IV. Cap. 50; with Notes, anda 
copious Index for the use of Surveyors and others. 
By HENRY CLARKE, Solicitor, 
Clerk to the Magistrates of Langbaurgh East, in the North 
Riding of the County of York; 
And published at their Request. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Leeds: Baines and 
Hewsome; and may be had of all booksellers, 


26 a Street. 
E, CHURTON’S LIST OF PERIODICA 
Price 2s. 6d. embellished with a Portrait of the nor Saad 
Lady Emily Hesketh, from a Miniature of Mrs. Mee; a Life- 
Boat going out to a Wreck, from a Painting by W. Daniell, 
R.A.; and two coloured Figures of Female Costume, 


HE COURT MAGAZINE 
and BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 
"The Life-Boat. 


O’Shane’s Daughter. 
The on of = Lord, by T. H. 


Conten 

Memoir of Lady Emily Hesketh. 

Lines by a Lady. 

The Azores, | Lieut. Peake. 

The Dead Hand. 

Man of no Intentions. 

Behind the Scenes, by H. F, The Court, Reviews, &c. 
Chorley, Esq. 


Fos. oY Dualling 


Il. 
No. V. (to be complete in VI.) price 1s. 
Illustrations of the New Testament, 

From original Paintings by R. Westall, R.A. and John Martin, 
Contents, 

Christ raising the Widow ‘sSon. Christ feedeth the Five Thou- 
——'s entry into Jerusalem. sand. 
—— crowned with Thorns. ae out the Legion 


The Crucifixion. of Dev 
The Third Temptation. | | The, Woman” clothed with the 


Ill. 
No. I. (to be complete in XV.) price 1s. 
The Romance of History ; England. 


y Henry Neele. 
With 21 Bmbelliskeone by J. Landseer, 


v. 
No, I. (to be complete in XII.) price Ms. 
Jacquemont’ s Journey in India, ‘ 
Lahore, and Cashmere. 
With 4 Embellishments on Steel. 


Thibet, 





HOMER'S ILI AD, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, BY THE 
aed REV - W. TROLLOPE. 
ition, improved, in } vol, 8vo. price -. boards, or 19s. bd. 


MHPOT "IAIAS. ‘The Iliad of Homer, 
iefly fi th s 
Notes, Maeanes, the G wheres Pook ys dd = “5 es 
per ervoarg the Mythology and Antiquition of the Heroic Ages; 
rie sre iminary Observations on Points of Classical Interest and 
Pertance connected with Homer and his Writings. 
orp By the Kev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
embroke C ollege, Cambridge; and formerly one of the 
and Masters of C hrist’s Hospital. 
v wine nea »G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
s; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker 
nd %; Simpkin and Co.; and B, Fellowes. 





Oxford, ne Faruary, 1836, 
A. Talboys has just published 
N EPITOME of NIEBUHR’S 
HISTORY of ROME, with Chronological Tables and 


an Appendix. 
By TRAVERS TWISS, B.C.L. 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
8vo. cloth boards, 12s, 

“ Mr. Twiss has, with great skill and with excellent taste, 
condensed all of what we may call Niebuhr’s historical dis- 
coveries, and arranged them with a care and method that render 
the perusal of the work, in connexion with any other Roman 
history, a matter not merely of ease but gratification. To the 
merit of admirable eee He _ Twiss adds the advantages 
of a clear, graceful, sir yt 

2. A Manual of Ancient Geography. For 
the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. Compiled from the 
Works of A. H. L. Heeren, Professor of History in the University 
of Gittingen, &c. &c. F.cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“ Teeming with exact information in every line. Its object is 
to give a continuous geographical description of the countries 
which were the theatres of the principal events in ancient his- 
tory.”—Spectator. 

** An excellent and most useful little volume, and admirably 
adapted for the use of schools and private instruction. Samad 
Gazette. 

3. Chronological Tables of Ancient History, 
synchronistically and eth ged, folio, cloth 
back, 9s.; coloured, 10s. 6d, 

“* This is a most ‘useful work, it contains twelve synchronistic 
tables of ancient history, than which nothing can be more service- 
able either to the student, or to those more advanced in life who 
look at history philosophically, and wish to see the progress and 








P ly 


; condition of various nations at the same epochs,”—British Ma- 


gazine. 
4. Elegant Extracts, for Translation, adapted 
for the use of Students in Latin Composition, foolscap 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
Made from the very books given to students to translate from at 
their public examination in the Schools at Oxford. 
London: sold by Whittaker and Co,; Simpkin and Marshall, 
and always to be had of Francis Macpherson, Holborn. 


mo. extra cloth, 3s. 


HE BRI DE'S MELODY ; or, 
a the Veil. 
By the Rev. JOHN TOMLINSON, A.M. 
Rector of Stoke upon Trent, Staffor ee 
London: Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
|. 8vo. price 12s. in boards, the 3d edition of 
HE ‘BOOK of PSALMS, translated from 
the Hebrew, with Notes, Bxslanatery and Critical. 
By the late SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL.D, F.R.S. F.A.S. 
Lord Bishop of St. ‘Asaph. 
London: ee for Longman, Rees, and Co.; and 
» G., and F. Rivington. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Biblical Criticism on the First Fourteen 
Historical Books of the Old Testament; also, the First Nine Pro- 
phetical Books. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

2. Charges to the Clergy of the Diocesses of 
St. David's, Rochester, and St. Asaph. 8vo. 9s. 


Songs 





8vo. price 7s. 6d. in boards, the 2d edition of 
_| conti ACCOUNT of the WRITINGS 
and OPINIONS of JUSTIN MARTYR. 
By JOHN, BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
Printed for J., pee and F. Riv vington, St. aay 's Churchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
pins published, by the same all 
Some Account of the Writings and Opinions 
of Clement of Alexandria. 8vo. 12s. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, 
In 16 vols. 8vo. with General Index, price 6l. 17s. in boards, 
HE WORKS of the RIGHT HON. 
EDMUND BURKE, 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Posts Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
*,* Several of the latter Volumes may be had a complete Sets; 
also Vols. IV. to VIII. of the quarto edition, 
“In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. in boards (with a Map of Ireland), _ 
the Fourth Volume of 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it 
is intended to consider Men and Events on Christian 
Principles. 

By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes ; 
price 1/. in boards; or any single Number at 6d, 





SMITHS 3 a FLORA, COMPLETED. 
V. Part Il. price. 128. of 
IR J. E. SMITH'S ENGLISH FLORA. 
Continued ay W. J. HOOKER, LL.D., and 
Rev. BERKELEY, F.L.S, &c. 
This Volume pd Smith's English Flora, and forms a 2d 
Vol. of Dr. Hooker’s British Flora, completing also that work. 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
OO ON CONSUMPTION. 
Dedicated by permission to the King. 
The 2d edition, enlarged, price 7s. 6d. 
ASES illustrative of the palliative and 
curative T F 

states of the Trachea and Air A 

By Sir CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R.S. 

y the same Author, . 

A Treatise on Gout, Gravel, and a disordered 
state of the Digestive Organs, 4th edition. 
A Treatise on Rheumatism, Sciatica, and 
Tic Dowloureux; and other Medical Works. 








Longman and Co., Paternoster Row, 


n 1 thick vol. 6th edition, price 16s 
Every Dissnent in this edition has sect additions, and the 


whole is much improve: 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Gua 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a copious 
Collection of approved Senge aye Medical Management of 
Children, &c. ih he whole forming a a Medical 
Guide for the Clergy, set and Invalids. 

T.J. AHAM, M.D, &c. 

«* We shall preserve it as ‘the advice of an invaluable friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benefited by its wisdom.” —Literary Chronicle. 

«« It 1s altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Revier, 

“One of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.”—Monthly Olio. 

** The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.”—Bristol Journal. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 

ondon. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, int 8vo, price 10s. boards. 

2. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise 
illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 

ith numerous instructive Cases. Including the Diseases and 
Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed asa 
Companion to the Author’s “‘ Modern Domestic Medicine.” 
Containing an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treat- 
ment of Epilepsy. 

“It is an admirable performance, and should ag a place in 
every family establishment.” — Bath Herald, 34 May, 1 

“ A most desirable acquisition.”—Reading Mercury, 2d June. 
In 2 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, price 11. 1s. 

HE TIN TRUMPET; or Heads and 
Tales for the Wise and wane 
By the late PAUL C ATF TEI, D, M.D. 
Edited by nes PERSON SAUNDERS, Esq. 
Vith a Portrait of the Author. 

« To whomsoever we are indebted for the concoction of these 
volumes, we owe thanks for a very clever collection of scraps, 
and much amusing as well as instructive reading.”—Literary 
Gazette, 

Whittaker and sion Ave Maria! Lane. 


In 12mo. price 5s. inte a Second Sehaeed of 


LAIN SERMONS, chiefly on particular 
Occasions. 
By the Rev. FULWAR WILLIAM FOWLE, 
Rector of. Arlington, and Perpetual Curate of Amesbury, Wilts, 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Of whom may be had, 
The former Volume, price 5s. 6d. 


‘Tat 18mo. price 2. 6d. 22d Edition, considerably improved, and 
brought down to the year 1835, 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Earliest Period to 1835, 
Ona Plan goes by the E arl of Chesterfield. 
B e Rev. Mr. COOPER. 

Printed for Longman mats ‘o.; Baldwin and Co.; Rivington and 
Co.; Darton and Harvey; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; John Harrls; 
—— Souter; and Houlston and Sons. 


from the 


n 3 vols. post vo. 
NE ina THOUSAND: ; or, the Days of 
Henri Quatre. 

By the Author of « The Gipsy,” &c. &c. 
“ Mr. James is undeniably the head of living historical romance 
is most successful production,’ '—Literary Gazette. 
“*Certainly our favourite amongst all Mr. James's Works.” — 

Court Journal. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


CURTIS ¢ ON THE DISEASES OF THE E . 
Considerably enlarged and improved, 2d edition, price 7s. 6d. bds, 


TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 


EYE; containing the Most Approved Modes of Treat- 
ment; Copious. Prescriptions in Latin and English; Remarks on 
the Preservation of Sight, and on Spectacles, Reading-glasses, 
&e. —— with Cases and Coloured Plates. 

By J. H. CURTIS, Esq. Oculist and Aurist. 

“ Mr. Curtis shews that incipient cataract may be effectually 
removed, and the sight restored, without any operation.’’"— Lon. 
don Med, Surg. Journal. 

“* We cordially recommend the work to all classes troubled 
with affections of the eyes.”—New Monthly Magaz 

“ Mr. Curtis's remarks on the preservation of sight are very 
ei ."— Literary Gazette. 





this work on the eye to be by 
far the very best. ” Mr. Curtis has made the great European 
community hold his name in respect; and we are convinced that, 
in return, the world at large will record him as one of its bene- 
factors.” —Metropolitan Magazine. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Map of the Anatomy of the Eye, with 


the Latest dng price 5s, coloured. 


A Chart of the Diseases of the Eye, with 
their Order, Seat, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment, price 2s, 6d, 


BECK’S JU RISPRU DENCE. 
In 8vo. 5th edition, brought down to the present a including 
the Notes of Dr. Dunlop and Dr. Darw 


{LEMENTS of MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE. 
By T. R. BECK, M.D. 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and Lecturer on Me- 
dical Jurisprudence in the the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the Western sapiar of the State of New York, &c.; and 
J.B. BECK, M.D. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Medic al Jurisprudence in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York; one of the Phy- 
sicians to the New York Hospital, &c. &e. 
London: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; S. Highley ; 





Simpkin and Co. Edinburgh; Blackwood and Sons. 
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Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
E.2eeeee of tte CONQUEST of 
on Author of the “ Sketdh-Book.” 
Lately, by as a Author, 
A Tour on the Prairies. 
Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 


Abbotsford oad Newstead. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


Also, 
Indian Sketches ; 
Or, a Short Account of the Pawnees and other Tribes of 
American Indians. 
By John T. Irving, jun. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 14s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A th edition, printed erase g = the Family Library, 


‘ols. 
EATH-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 

*,* The above work has been included in the list of publica- 
tions recommended by the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2d edition, illustrated by nearly One Hundred Engravings from 
Drawings by the Author, 2 vols. roval 8vo, 2/, 
HISTORY of ARCHI TECTU RE. 
By the late THOMAS HOPE, Esq., 
uthor of “ Anastasius.” 
John — Albemarle Street. 


The 2d English edition, with Additions, 18mo. 3s. 67. 
AJOR DOWNING'S LE TT ERS, 


For which see Quarterly Review. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


n 3 vols. post Bvo. with Riaieetions, 
DE YE RIPTION 
DEVONSHIRE bordering on the TAMAR and the 
TAVY; its Natural History, Manners, and Customs, Supersti- 
tions, Scenery, Antiquities, Biography of Eminent Persons, 
&c. &c. Ina Series of Letters to R. Southey, Esq. 
By Mrs. BRAY, 
Author of « r ravels in Normandy,” “ Fitz of Fitzford, 
‘The Talba,” and “ De Foix 
John Murray, Albemarle Stree! ot. 
Sold by all Booksellers in Devonshire and Cornwall. 
> 8 
Bracke con EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCXLV. for March. 
Sontents. 

IT. Swan’s Select Views of the Lakes of Scotland—II. Paris 
Mornings on the Left Bank of the! Neine—III. William Pitt. 
No, 9=1V. Extracts from the Joarnals of an Alpine Traveller. 
No. 2—V. A Word for Winter. By the Sketcher—VI. Hints to 
Authors. No. 5, How to be Philosophie. No. 6, on the Historical 
—VII. Job Pippins ; ; the Man whe * Couldn't help it”—VII 
Ballads from the German of Ludwig Uhland—IX. Alcibiades the 
Boy —X. Fanny Fairfield. Part 2—X1. Transtations from the 
Greek ae ac By William Hay—XIL. The Cotton Manu- 
facturi 
Prirfted for William Blackwood and Sons, Réinbargh i 3 and T, 

Cadell, Strand, London 
t. James's Square, 
POPULAR WORKS THIS pay’ ‘PUBLISHED, 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Sixteen 11! by George Cruiksh 


finely bound, 
KETCHES by “BO Z.’ 


“©The work of a person of various and extraordinary in- 
tellectual gifts.”—Morning Chronicle. 





IL. 
By the Author of “ British America,” 3 vols. 8vo, Plates, 
Note-Book. 


« An interesting and lively work,”—Quarter/y Review. 


rl. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Duke of Devonshire, by 
the Author of *¢ Old Maids,” 


Old Bachelors. 


IV 
The new Tragedy, price 2s. 6d. uniform with “ The Hunchback,” 
The Provost of Bru 


“A noble tragedy, abounding in poetic beauty.""—Morning 
Chronicle. 


Vv. 
A 2d edition of Mr. N. P. Way 
Pencillings by the Wa 
Will be published in a few days, with a new Preface and >a ages 
additional Letters, and Sketches of English Socie 
John Macrone, 3 St. James's Square. 





In 18mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 


R. BRIGHAM'S CELEBRATED 
WORK on the INFLUENCE of MENTAL CUL- 
TIVATION upon HEALTH, with an Introduction and copious 
Notes and Illustrations, 
ROBERT MACNISH, 

Author of the “ Anatomy of Drunkenness,” and “ Philosophy 
of Sieep;" and Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur 
eons | of Glasgow. 

* This Work is peculiarly valuable to Parents and Teachers; 
and the present edition, embodying, as it does, the Introduction 
‘and numerous illustrative Notes of Dr. yee contains a va- 
riety of valuable matter, which no other 

Reid and Co. Glasgow ; Oliver and ry Edinburgh ; 
Whittaker and Co. London. 


of that PART of| 





A 4th edition; 4 vols. 12mo. price only 24s. 


RINCIPLES— of GEOLOGY; 


With a bf Pp ion of Scien- 


ig an 
tific Terms, and a _ 8 Ind 

By [ARLES "LYELL, F.R.S. 

Pre: Lidene of the Geological Society. 
Illustrated with 164 Wood-cuts, 16 Plates and Maps. 
In ot aration, by the same Author, 
Elements of Geology. 
Jas siutray, oe Street. 


8vo. price 10s. 6d. ‘eaiiies. 


ROFESSOR EWALD’S GRAMMAR 
of the HEBREW LANGUAGE of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Translated from the last Edition, and containing con- 
siderable a and Improvements of the Author. 
By JOHN NICHOLSON, A.B. Oxon. 
Vv oer al and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





ef n 8vo. price 9s. in board 
VIEW oF the CREA E ION of the 
PR D, in apr of the Mosaic Reco’ 
y the Rev. CHARLES MES BURTON, M. 
Vicar L *Lyaa, Kent; and late Maiomat Fellow of Queen’ 's ‘College, 
ixford. 


Printing for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Ww aterloo Biase, Pall Mall 


HE. POLISH NOVE! 
on which is founded the Drama a at att 
Garden, on Saturdag, Feb. 13. In 3 vols. post & 
THE ALEX ar SIGISMUND AU¢ 
ALEXANDER BRONIKOV 
t ransilated by Count Krasinski. 
dentens Longman, Rees, Orme, and ag 


Uniform with Nugent's and Graglia’s Dictionaries, 13s. bound; 
large type, 2ls. boards, 
ABENHORST’S POCKET 
oo ga RY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES 
By G. NOEHDEN, LL.D. Ph. D. 
4th edition, materially improved by D. Boile: 

Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Rosth; “Baldwin 
and Co,; J. Booker; Dulau and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simp- | 
kin and Co.; Black and Co.; J. Maynard; and J. Wacey. 

Also, by Dr. Noehden, 
German Grammar, 7th edition, 10s. 6d. 
2xercises in Writing German, 5th edition, 8s. 


ARCHDEACON BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES, &c, 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


consisting of 23 coloured Maps, from a new set of Plates, 
corrected to 1835. 12s, half-bound, 


IL. 
Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 22 


coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated Index. 12s. 


Ill. 
General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy, 45 coloured Maps and 2 Indexes. 1. 4s. 

* The Author begs to observe that in the present editions 
he “en added viepe of the West Indies and Australia to the 
Modern, and of Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa Propria, to 
the Ancient Atlas; and has had several of the Maps redrawn 
and re-engraved, especially these of Greece and Italy, on a 
—_ scale, and one of Italy also added, without any increase of 


"Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, 
for the Use of Schools. New edition, corrected to 1835, In 1 vol. 
8vo. 9s, boards. 

Outline Geographical Copy-Books, intended 
ag Practical Exercises. 4to. 4s. each, sew 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions ; being 
an Attempt to utagerate their Origin, Signification, i Govern- 
ment, for the Use of S. New edition, 8vo. 6s. 


Key to the same, 6s. boards. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and ee 
NEW EDITIONS: oF HOWARDS (N.) GREEK AND 
ATIN WORKS. 
NTRODUCTORY LATIN EXERCISES, 

2s. 6d. 

Latin Exercises Extended. 3s. 6d. 

Key to ditto. 2s. 6d. 

Latin and English Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 

Latin Phrases, from the best Authors. 1s. 6d. 

English and Greek Vocabulary. 3s. 

Introductory Greek Exercises. 5s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


In 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound, a corrected edition of the 


CHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT ; 
wherein the words are arranged on an improved plan; 
calculated to familiarise the Art of Spelling and Pronunciation, 
to remove difficulties, and to facilitate general Improvement. 
THOMAS CARPENTER, of Lford. 
By the same Author, 

English Vocabulary, in which the Words are 
arranged indiscriminately; designed as a Sequel to the above. 
New edition, corrected. 2s. bound. 

New Orthographical Assistant ; or, English 
Exercise Book, on an yeni plan ; for the more speedy In- 
struction of the Young in pelling, &c. 8d edition, 2s. bound, 

London: Longman and Co.; and Whittaker and Co. 





8mo. price 3s. cloth 
Ts: CHRONOLOGY of the OLD 
TESTAMENT, and its Connexion with Profane Hj 
y GEORGE SKENB, Esq. . 
"Teme and Forbes, Edinburgh ; William Salting, 
Whittaker and Co. London, 


BOOKS IN ae PRESS; 


NEW BOO 
” Nearly ready for publication MY Mr, Murray. 


APTAIN BACK’S JOURNAL of the 
ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION of 18334 ang 1835. 
Plates and Maps, 1 vol, 8vo. 


Glasgow; 





II. 
JOHN BARROW, Esq. 
A Tour round Ireland, in 1835. 


With Illustrations, post” 8v0, 


Ill. 
Bertha’s Journal, 
While on a Visit to her Uncle. 3d edition, 1 vol, lame. 


Iv. 
roe MRS. BRAY’S 
Description of the Borders of the Tamar 
and Tavy, in Devonshire. 3 vols. post vo. 


M. LEON DE LABORDE. 
Mount Sinai and Petra 


(the Edom of the Prophecies). 
With Seventy Plates and Map. 8vo. 


VI. 
GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S 
Life of the Great Lord Clive. 
8 vols, 8vo, 
Vit. 
PROFESSOR VON RAUMER'S 
England in 1835. In a Series of Letters. 


Tramslated by Sarah Austin. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Progress and present Position. 


IX. 
A XII-Months’ 
Campaign with Zumalacarregui, 
and Narrative of the War in Navarre, 
By Captain Henningsen. 2 ae post 8vo. Portrait and Map 


8v0, 


LIEUTENANT SMYTH'S 
Journey from Lima to Para, across the Andes 
and down the Amazon. Map and Plates, 8vo. 


XI. 
MARY SOMERVILLE, 
The Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 
3d edition, foolscap. 


XII 
MARQUESS WEL LESLEY, 
Dispatches and Correspondence of, 
With Portrait, Map, &c. 8vo. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


the Press, and nearly ready, in? vols. post 8vo. 


OWENS TE iN; or, the King of the 
Forest. A» Roman 
gc Rr ‘Author ot Two Years at Sea.” 
hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


On the 12th of March will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
/} EMOIRS of the LIFE a the Right Hon. 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOS 
“Edited by his Son, seg i JA vee My M ACKINTOSH, Eq. 
A new editio! 
Edward Moxon, Besse Street. 


SACRED CLASSICS. Saray — lL, 
On March Ist, price 4 


ACRED POETRY of ‘te SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY. Vol. II. With Introduetely 
Essay and Notes 
: By the Rev. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
Vol. I. may still be had, with Portrait of 
Milton, price 4s. 6d. 
“A delightful volume! The spirit of poetry ae 
he specimens of each poet are numerous = 
— seeeee T he introductory essay is of great merit-"—Blae 
| woo 
‘Published by Hatchard and Son, Whittaker and Co. and 
Simpkin and Marshall. as 
On the Ist of ee pong be career price 4s. 6d. 12mo- 
y bound in clo i ‘ 
LORA METROPOLIT ANA; ", 
Botanical Rambles within Thirty Miles of 1 ay 
being the Results of numerous Excursions made in 1883 at ihe 
Intended for the Student in Practical Botany; with a List 
Land and Fresh-water Shells of the Environs of London. 
By 7 DANIEL COOPER, 
London : 8. Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 
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